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AT DEADLINE 
By R. L. P. 


No doubt you’ve read “And So— 
Victoria” by this time, or at least know 
that it’s a best seller, but perhaps you 
didn’t know that its author, Vaughan 
Wilkins, son of a slum parson, was an 
English newspaperman. 

He created a record by editing a 
London daily tabloid when he was 23 
years old, his publishers, the Mac- 
millan Co., report. He later became 
second-in-command—assistant editor 
—of the London Daily Express, the 
2,000,000 circulation newspaper owned 
by Lord Beaverbrook, and resigned in 
a fit of temper. 

It took him a year to write “And So 
—Victoria,” but there was a vast 
amount of research and reading in ad- 
dition. The original draft, written by 
hand, ran to more than 1600 pages 
and the typed manuscript weighed 
seven pounds and three-quarters. 

If you’ve ever considered writing 
historical novels, articles or short sto- 
ries—or if you’ve ever wondered why 
more stories of that type are not 
written—perhaps you will be inter- 
ested, as we were, in what Mr. Wil- 
kins has to say about the research that 
was undertaken in connection with the 


writing of the book. 


““ROUGHLY,” he says, “between 60 
and 70 books of reference were con- 
sulted in the compilation of “And So— 
Victoria,” ranging from The Creevey 
Papers, The Greville Memoirs, The 
Diary of Lady Charlotte Bury, The 
Letters of Princess Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, the Fitzgerald 2-volume Life of 
George IV, the Fitzgerald Lives of the 
Royal Princes, The Family of George 
III, Von Gronow’s Anecdotes and con- 
temporary newspapers and old maps, 
to Strachey’s Queen Victoria. 

“To get perfect accuracy in such 
things as detail of costume I had to 
consult no fewer than four histories 
of fashion. To get accurate details 
for the wagon scenes three histories 
of transport were consulted. A num- 
ber of books on industrial and eco- 
nomic conditions in England in the 
early days of the 19th century were 
consulted, and at least four books on 
prison conditions and penology dur- 
ing the same period. Sidelights on 
Queen Caroline’s character were col- 
lected, not merely from contemporary 


[Concluded on page 23] 
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Confessions of an Ex-Crusader 


Lots Can Happen When Reporters 
Play Havoc With Human Emotions 


By DAN MAGILL 


Associate Editor, the Athens (Ga.) Banner-Herald 


Rerorters often become propa- 
gandists of and for their personal opin- 
ions, using the news story as their 
vehicle. 

I have had alternating periods in 
which I was first a reporter with a de- 
tached viewpoint, careful to assemble 
facts and present them objectively, 
then as a crusader and propagandist. 

It is so easy to become a propagan- 
dist rather than a reporter. Almost 
everyone has opinions of his own. And 
anyone with more ego than he can han- 
dle is likely to let his views color a 
story or determine the manner in 
which that story is presented. 


I HAD not been a reporter on the 
Athens Herald very long before I was 
called upon to write the story of a 
lynching. 

A Negro had been captured in a 
nearby county, accused of a crime and 
lynched. I did not attend the lynching 
and knew nothing of the facts. I was 
told a few “facts,” however, and in- 
structed to write the story. 


It was probably the main story in the 
paper that day. I don’t remember. 
Anyhow, I “went to town” writing that 
story, used all the adjectives I could 
remember and explored the dictionary 
for more. I called that Negro every 
kind of brute known to Noah Webster. 

Not once did it occur to me that the 
Negro might not have been guilty. It 
is possible that he was but I took it for 
granted that he did just what he was 
accused of doing. As I have said, the 
story was short on facts but long on 
fancy—and adjectives. I suppose I did 
what could have been called a good job 
of lurid writing, but it was unques- 
tionably a bad job of reporting. 


My second experience in covering a 
lynching occurred within a few months 
of the first. In the second instance I 
acted in a dual capacity—that of pro- 
moter and reporter. I happened at the 
time to be desk man as well as re- 
porter. That meant that I handled the 
headlines. And I also wrote the local 








Irs a wise man who learns and profits by his mistakes—but it 
isn’t every man who is willing to let others profit and learn by 
those same mistakes. Usually the attitude is—"let them learn 
for themselves—that's the way I had to—the hard way.” 

So it was a somewhat unusual talk that Dan Magill, associate 
editor of the Athens (Ga.) Banner-Herald, gave before students of 
the Henry W. Grady School of Journalism at the University of 
Georgia when he spent most of his time telling in story form of 
mistakes he had made during nearly 20 years of newspaper 
work. He consented to let The Quill give even wider circulation 
to those mistakes, so that others may avoid them. 

Mr. Magill, born in Hartwell, Ga., is the son of a weekly news- 
paper publisher. A student at Mercer University and the Uni- 
versity of Georgia and then a member of the A. E. F., he became 
a reporter on the Athens Daily Herald in 1919. He also served 
as a reporter on the Atlanta Journal for a time. He became as- 
sociate editor of the Banner-Herald after nearly 20 years’ connec- 
tion with that paper. He has found time also to direct a Federal 
Writers’ Project and to manage publicity for two gubernatorial 
campaigns. He is married and has a son and a daughter. The 
son is covering University of Georgia sports for the Banner- 
Herald, the Atlanta Journal and the Augusta Herald. 
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Dan Magill 


Who doesn’t like lynchings. 


stories—at least the “big” stories, such 
as lynchings. 

One morning we received a tip that 
a woman had been killed in a nearby 
county, not far from Athens. A young 
Negro man was suspected of the crime. 
I published an extra, using the most 
glaring headlines I could find in the 
printing shop. I also threw in a few 
adjectives to whet the appetite of the 
readers for more of the same, which 
was soon coming. I think I ran out 
three extras on the murder during the 
day and in the last one, the main head 
line ran something like this: “BLACK 
BRUTE CAPTURED!” 

Understand, I had no hatred of 
Negroes. I was just dumb. But I 
thought I was a sensation as a news 
paperman. 

In every extra I put out I fanned the 
flames of racial prejudice. I whipped 
up the emotions of those who read the 
paper to such an extent it is very likely 
that I was responsible to a very great 
degree for what followed. I had no 
idea what I was doing except that I 
thought I was getting out a very fine 
newspaper. 


THE jail was stormed that afternoon 
and the Negro taken out. I went to 
the lynching that night. Everybody 
else went. But upon approaching the 
spot where the Negro was tied to a 
tree—burning—I turned and hastened 
back to town. 

It was not a sense of guilt that drove 








Q 


me back to Athens. The whole occa- 
sion was too weird for me. I didn’t like 
the way the Negro kept screaming. 
And I didn’t like the moaning of some 
of the relatives of the dead woman. So 
I lammed out of there as quickly as 
possible. 

No one ever knew for certain 
whether he was guilty. But the stories 
I had put in the Athens Herald left no 
room for doubting that he was guilty. 
They were not based on a careful 
assembling of the facts. It was not 
reporting I was doing. I accepted 
things as they appeared to be. I simply 
didn’t know what I was doing. I was 
just a young fellow playing havoc with 
human emotions. I had no real sense 
of responsibility. I had no sense of any 
kind. I had no knowledge or expe- 
rience of getting and reporting the 
facts. 

I was innocent of any wrong-doing. 
The trouble lay in the fact that at a 
young age and without experience I 
was placed in a very responsible posi- 
tion on a daily newspaper with too 
much freedom and I shot the works. 

After the lynching the papers were 
full of condemnations of lawlessness 
and a committee of citizens requested 
both Athens papers—the Banner and 
the Herald—to leave out any news of 
the lynching or its aftermath for a few 
days until things quieted down. A 
committee of citizens slept in the jail 
for several nights to be on guard lest 
other prisoners be sought by mobs. 
Pretty soon things righted themselves 
and all was normal again. It was the 
last lynching, I believe, I ever covered 
or promoted. 


News to me in my somewhat earlier 
days as a reporter was defined chiefly 
in terms of conflict. I was always look- 
ing for a chip on somebody’s shoulder 
and hoping, possibly, that somebody 
else would knock it off. A Council or 
Board of Education meeting that failed 
to produce a fight was a dud. In later 
years I came to see that the public was 
interested in more than squabbles. 

Nearly all of the stories I wrote 
about the Council or the Board during 
this early period recounted some com- 
bat or other in which members were 
engaged. Too often I was aligned men- 
tally with either the advocates or op- 
ponents of various proposals—and the 
news stories that I wrote were certain 
to reflect my personal views. 

On one occasion my reformist zeal 
led me to write a column about poli- 
tics in the Board of Education which 
aroused the ire of several of its 
members. 

I was visited by two of them—highly 
respectable citizens—and one threat- 


ened to chastise me if I was referring 
to him. From what the other member 
said I knew that he intended to do the 
same thing, although he did not use 
language so revealingly descriptive of 
his intentions. 

The article in question must have 
been very well written. It mentioned 
no names but it certainly drew blood— 
my blood. A third member of the 
board actually did beat me up. I met 
him on the street, the day following 
the visit of his associates to the paper 
where I was employed. I came out of 
the encounter with a few bruises and 
carried the affair into the courts. The 
outcome was negligible. 

My adversary and I have since be- 
come friends and neither one of us 
wants to fight. Possibly my article in 
the paper helped bring to a head an in- 
ternal situation in the schools which 
took on the appearance of politics. At 
any rate, since that time the Board of 
Education has seemed to function more 
smoothly than at that particular time. 
On the other hand, the reporters who 
followed me on that assignment may 
have been less inclined to suspect the 
motives of board members. 


THEN there is the time I was cover- 
ing the meetings of the Board of 
Health. 

A fight developed between the mem- 
bers over adoption of new regulations 
governing the inspection of dairies and 
sale of milk. I had some personal 
opinions on the merits of both sides of 
this controversy. I decidedly favored 
the group that wanted to adopt the new 
regulations. 

My reports of their arguments re- 
flected my own position. I had per- 
haps more ego than was necessary and 
I soon let my own feelings get the 
upperhand. The consequence was that 
whatever my crowd did seemed to be 
bigger news than what the other bunch 
did and in my stories I featured the 
ten-strikes of my side at the expense 
of the ten-strikes scored by our op- 
ponents. 

I had by then acquired enough skill 
at reporting not to write my reports in 
such a way that the side I was oppos- 
ing could very well put their finger on 
the prejudiced handling of the stories. 
You can do that, you know. It is done 
too much. And it is difficult to detect. 
That is, it is difficult to put your finger 
on what is exactly wrong. I probably 
was sincere in feeling that the objec- 
tive sought by my side was so worth- 
while that by giving the other crowd 
the short end of the deal I was per- 
forming a public service. 

Pretty soon the whole business got 
mixed up in city politics and was 
thrown into the Council meetings. 





While the new milk regulations were 
being debated, meetings of the parti- 
sans of both sides were held. I at- 
tended some, probably all, of the meet- 
ings of our side. At such sessions we 
discussed and planned our strategy. 
None of these meetings of our side was 
reported in the paper by me. 

But whenever the other side held a 
strategy meeting and I discovered it 
the news was promptly put into the 
paper so as to keep the public informed 
of the movements of these arch-con- 
spirators. 

We were not conspirators, of course, 
so we could move without the spotlight 
being thrown upon us. The other side 
was conspiring against the public in- 
terest, or so we thought, and they de- 
served, in our opinion, the pitiless pub- 
licity that I tried to give them. 

The milk regulations were adopted 
and as it turned out proved to be good 
law. But my business was not to de- 
termine for the public which side was 
right. It never occurred to me that the 
public was entitled to a fair presenta- 
tion of the arguments of both sides, 
whatever I thought about the merits of 
either; a presentation of facts by an 
unprejudiced reporter whose chief aim 
was to give the facts and let it go at 
that. 

But I was a crusader masquerading 
as a reporter. 


I DON’T know what can be done to 
remedy this situation—to insure ob- 
jective, factual reporting. 

Possibly if newspapers did some- 
thing to give more dignity to the busi- 
ness of reporting the newsman would 
be less inclined to become a propagan- ° 
dist for his side. 

The journalism professors will tell 
you that a reporter is the backbone of 
the newspaper. And publishers will 
tell you this, too. But you will notice 
that in advertising the merits of their 
newspapers the promotional matter re- 
fers in most cases to what fine colum- 
nists the paper employs, or what ab- 
sorbing features it is carrying, and 
what interesting comics it is printing. 

Very little is said about that anony- 
mous individual, the reporter, who is 
supposed to be the backbone of the 
paper. 

Possibly if reporters were shown in 
some concrete way that they are really 
somebody and that their high position 
is due to the fact that newspapers 
value factual, unbiased, objective re- 
porting so highly that they are willing 
to pay for it and respect it in a meas- 
ure commensurate with the salaries 
and respect sometimes lavished upon 
columnists, the result would be a 
higher grade of reporting. 
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What Should the Schools Do 


About Pictorial Journalism? 


By HENRY LADD SMITH 


You may not agree with a recent 
statement that the news picture has 
become as important as the news story, 
but the fact that the various services 
are spending enormous amounts of 
money to perfect picture coverage to 
the same extent as their reporting 
would seem to indicate that pictorial 
journalism is at least challenging rep- 
ortorial journalism. 

The rise of the publication devoted 
exclusively to pictures for news cov- 
erage is another indication of the 
trend. Even the small publisher has 
felt the influence of the photograph 
and is striving to keep up with the 
times by using a device such as the 
one-man engraver to obtain cheaper 
local and foreign art. Only the schools 
of journalism have lagged in their rec- 
ognition of pictorial journalism. 

A recent survey showed that only 
seven of the leading schools of jour- 
nalism were making even feeble at- 
tempts to teach the fundamentals of 
this fascinating new phase of journal- 
ism. It is only fair to add that this 
policy is not so much a matter of short- 
sightedness as it is a recognition of the 
difficulty in teaching such courses. 


OnE of the first problems that pre- 
sents itself is: can news photography 
be taught in the schools? 

Probably not. It is no more pos- 
sible to produce a finished news pho- 


tographer from a classroom than it 
is to produce an artist from an art 
clinic. The student can learn some 
of the fundamentals of photography 
and can learn to handle a camera, but 
that is a far cry from learning how to 
turn out ace shots of news events. 
Only experience and natural aptitude 
will make a great lens lad out of a 
green student. 

Does that mean, then, that schools 
should ignore courses in news photog- 
raphy? Not at all. There are many 
things that the student can learn in 
such courses that will be invaluable 
to him in his later newspaper work, 
even though he never becomes an ace 
photographer. What would be some 
of these advantages? They might be 
listed this way: 


1. If he does intend to go into 
news photography, he will enter a 
field that pays better than report- 
ing and offers great opportunity 
today. The school can eliminate 
some of the more glaring mistakes 
and can at least point the interest 
of the student toward his chosen 
field. 

2. Man for man, the candidate 
with photographic training will 
find it easier to get a job after 
graduation. Publishers are now 
frequently asking that applicants 
for positions have some such ex- 














Tue rapid rise of pictorial journalism presents new problems 
to the schools and departments of journalism. Shall they in- 
troduce courses in the new field? Where are they to find the 
teachers? How far will they have to go in regard to the purchase 
of equipment? 

Henry Ladd Smith, a lecturer in journalism at the University of 
Wisconsin who has been giving a course in news photography 
for more than a year and who is collaborating on a book pertain- 
ing to the subject, takes up these three problems in the accom- 
panying article. The Quill expects to present other articles on 
this and other aspects of pictorial journalism during the year. 

Mr. Smith's first journalistic experience was gained as a sports 
correspondent for a Cleveland paper while still in high school. 
He spent two summers in the circulation department of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. After his graduation from Yale University in 
1929 he became a reporter on the Canton (O.) Repository, later 
joining the editorial staff of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. From 
Cleveland he went to Tacoma, Wash., where he gained his first 
professional experience in pictorial journalism on the Ledger. 
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Henry Ladd Smith 


perience. In any case, it is logical 
to suppose that if two men of 
equal ability applied for one job, 
the man with camera experience 
would win out. 

3. Many students, particularly 
women, have no intention of con 
tinuing in newspaper work. They 
are interested in feature writing, 
magazine work, and advertising. 
A knowledge of photography can 
not help but be an asset to such 
persons. 

4. No man can get very far in 
the newspaper business these days 
without a pretty good understand 
ing of news photography. The 
modern editor must be able to 
knows a good picture when he 
sees one. He must understand 
the possibilities and limitations of 
the craft. He must know how 
to make affective layouts and 
spreads. He should have some 
feeling for legal and ethical rights. 
A good course in news photogra 
phy would be a short-cut to such 
a necessary understanding. 


THEN why are the schools so slow 
to take up this branch of journalism? 
One reason is the difficulty of getting 
men to teach the work. The usual 
journalism teacher has several classes 
in such various fields as reporting, 
editing, feature writing, and the edi 
torial. Photography, on the other 
hand, is so specialized that the teacher 
can give no other courses. It would 
take considerable money to get a good 
news photographer away from his job 
for full-time teaching and if he could 
give no other courses, the school could 
not afford such specialization. 
[Concluded on page 20! 








Nice Work—lIf You Can Get It! 


This comes under the heading of work in the 
movie publicity studios -—helping Rosalind 
Russell do a by-line story as Morton Thomp- 
son, M-G-M publicity man, is doing. 
California—you’'re so far away! 


You probably won’t believe it any- 
way—but any publicity man in the 
movie studios will tell you he has to 
work harder at his job than he’s ever 
had to at any other time in his life. 

A studio publicity man—you can 
call him a press agent, or even worse, 
but never a press relations counsellor 
—is merely a newspaperman who has 
a thousand bosses instead of one to 
satisfy. Those “bosses” are members 
of the press. 

You have to be a newspaperman 
before becoming a publicity man, At 
least, you should be. If you aren't, 
you have to learn quickly. And if 
you were a newspaperman to start 
with, you've got to be sure never to 
forget it. 


ALL this is logical. Publicity de- 
partments have to work with news- 
papermen and the chief thing we have 
to sell is service. We all may be ex- 
pert news writers and we all may be 
trained at creating good art, but news- 
papers have staff writers just as good 
as the best of us and so it all centers 
down to service. A press department 
has to supply good material quickly; 
if it can’t someone else can—and will, 
to the loss of valuable space. 

What publicity men write or make 
in the way of photographs must, pri- 
marily, be aimed at newspaper publi- 
cation. And it must have the news- 
paper “feel.” 

Show me a dramatic editor who will 
run a Hollywood publicity story that 


Hollywood’s Publicity Men 
Keep World Movie Conscious 


By TEET CARLE 


Publicity Department, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios 


isn’t worth reading and I still won't 
believe it. 

Any movie page editor will tell you 
he never has to use a poorly-written 
story because he can’t get anything 
better. When he gets a bad yarn he 
chucks it in the wastebasket. 

If certain envelopes from Hollywood 
contain too many “add wastebasket” 
stories, the newspaper chap stops 
wasting time opening those envelopes. 
That’s publicity suicide. No matter 
how much improvement comes after 
that, how will the sender of those en- 
velopes ever prove it? 


ALL newspapermen won’t make 
good press agents and no one knows 
the why. Some mighty fine reporters 
have given up or been given up after 
a whirl at publicity. On the other 
hand, I know of several of Hollywood's 
outstanding publicity writers who 
were far from stand-outs as news- 
papermen. 

Taking it all in all, a good press 
agent has to know: how to find news, 
how to write it, how to interview, how 
to write an occasional magazine ar- 
ticle, how to take good news art that 
has composition, contrast and an idea, 
must possess enough personality so 
that a lot of busy stars, directors, etc., 
will like him and give him news—and 
an ability to create. 

Creating means little more than see- 
ing an angle in anything under the 
sun that will make it worth printing. 
It doesn’t mean “faking.” 

“Phoneys” are almost a lost art in 
Hollywood. First, it is too darned 
easy to have a fake story boomerang. 
Let a newspaperman get stung on a 
phoney and you've lost a friend you 
need badly. 

In the second place, there are enough 
legitimate stories to make the slippery 
phoney not worth the while. It takes 
work to find them, true. But it’s no 
secret that he who does all his report- 
ing from an office chair may get fat 
around the portion which touches that 
chair but gets leaner in pay checks. 

It isn’t true that things stars do or 


say are faked up by press agents. 
They might be prompted, but remem- 
ber this: your neighbor does and says 
things that might be quotable if he 
were a celebrity. Well, a star is a 
celebrity. That’s the only difference. 

When I say that we write for news- 
papers, I don’t mean to imply that 
Hollywood correspondents get every- 
thing they use from publicity depart- 
ments. Far from it. They dig for 
their own yarns but if you try to cover 
all of Hollywood, as most correspond- 
ents do, you quickly find out that the 
town is too big. So publicity staffs 
help all correspondents cover individ- 
ual studios. 

A publicity department is set up 
just like a newspaper, excepting that 
after all has been written there is no 
composing room to which to send the 


copy. 


SINCE there must be a start some- 
where, let’s start with those who 
gather the news and write it. In 
standing, that may be starting at the 
bottom; actually it isn’t. The back- 
bone of any publicity department com- 
prises those men who write and create 
news, features and art. 

On a newspaper, they might be 
called reporters or merely “the staff.” 
In Hollywood, for little reason except- 
ing that once upon a time someone 
used the term, they are called “unit 
men.” “Men” is the correct word; 
there have been few women handling 
units—there’s that word again—in all 
Hollywood history. Each studio has 
at least two women—one to work as 
contact with fan magazines and an- 
other to write and pose fashions. Oc- 
casionally, there are women feature 
writers, gatherers of chatter, etc., on 
a publicity staff. 

These unit men—let’s just call them 
writers—are assigned to pictures just 
as reporters cover beats. A picture 
like “Marie Antoinette” starts. The 
publicity man gets his assignment far 
in advance. He starts planning a cam- 
paign, gathering ideas, making pre- 
paratory art. From that time on, this 
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on the Glamor Beat 


picture is his baby. It is his responsi- 
bility. All of the news, freak stories, 
features, interviews, news art and 
everything else—excepting advertis- 
ing and exploitation—on that film is 
up to him. 

When newspaper folk go on his set, 
he takes them. He arranges inter- 
views for all members-of the cast. 
He may be called upon to talk about 
his picture for an hour at a time to 
some correspondent who wants all the 
facts about that film. 


SometTIMEs, a publicity writer has 
two pictures to cover at once. They 
have been known to handle more. 
There are very little “between pic- 
ture” periods. A writer usually is on 
another production before the last has 
grown cold. What with planning for 
a picture soon to start and keeping a 
completed one alive, spare time is 
rarely even on nodding terms with a 
press agent. 

A major studio publicity depart- 
ment such as the one at Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer will have around ten men 
doing this reportorial work on pic- 
tures. In addition, there will be the 
women feature writers, the girl who 


bats out style stories, some juniors 
picking up items and even men on 
other jobs all turning in copy. 

Although they may do such contact 
work as following through on inter- 
views and outlining ideas to writers, 
these “unit” men usually are respon- 
sible only for producing copy. 

What happens to the copy then? It 
goes to a copy reader who has a neck- 
bending job editing it and weeding out 
that of unimportance. Then to the de- 
partment editor. This fellow sits as a 
city editor. He makes assignments 
and sees that they are forthcoming. 
His job is to keep a steady stream of 
all types of material coming through. 
Not all contacts use the same type of 
material and none can be slighted. 

If all this copy went to the compos- 
ing room, the job would just about end 
there. It doesn’t, however. It must 
be “sold” to correspondents and indi- 
vidual newspapers. 

The lads who do that are “planters” 
—another name which has grown up 
in Hollywood. These men are actual 
contacts with correspondents. And 
do they have outlets! In Hollywood 
today, all legitimate correspondents 
for wire services, syndicates, radio 





Teer CARLE, whom the editor of The Quill asked to write this 
article on Hollywood publicity men, started his newspaper 
career in the eighth grade. He got 50c a column (he says he us- 
ually made about $2 a week) collecting personals for William 
Allen White’s Emporia Gazette, in Carle’s home town. 

He kept up that after-school-and-Saturday routine with regular 








summer jobs thrown in throughout high school and college. 
After three years at the College of Emporia, he quit school to be 
sports editor and general reporter on White’s paper. He covered 
everything from the railroads and farm bureau to the only real 
murder mystery and trial Carle remembers his home town hav- 
ing had during the first 22 years of his life. 

With what he saved from being a reporter, he started for Los 
Angeles to finish college without working. His funds lasted the 
first term at the University of Southern California. The remain- 
ing year and a half he spent at S. C. he had to report to pay his 
way. Then he went to work as sports and police reporter on the 
Pomona (Calif.) Progress (now Progress-Bulletin) for a couple of 
years. 

Followed two years as Sports Publicity Director for S. C. dur- 
ing Howard Jones’ first two years of coaching there. He then 
joined the Paramount Studios publicity department and for nine 
years did every type of publicity work from writing copy to serv- 
ing as assistant in the department. A year and a half ago, he 
joined Howard Strickling’s publicity staff at Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer in charge of national contacts where he still works serv- 
ing newspapers around the nation with material directly from 
the studio. 
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Teet Carle 


programs, trade papers, magazines, in 
dividual papers and photo services 
carry credentials—press cards gaining 
access to studios. And there are right 
around 300 writing for American pub 
lications. 

For fear you might think they are 
forgotten, let’s cover the foreign press 
right here. More than 200 men and 
women are in Hollywood writing for 
foreign publications. A foreign pub 
licity department takes care of their 
needs and demands. A copy of every 
story and every photograph goes to 
this department—usually only a cou 
ple of men with a secretary—and they 
dish them out. They arrange their 
own interviews for foreign 
spondents as well. 


corre- 


So back to those “planters” who 
must satisfy 300 correspondents. They 
give out news by telephone and writ 
ten copy. They get requests on every 
thing from hot developments on a 
budding romance and verification or 
denials of all weird rumors down to a 
symposium on what various stars eat 
at luncheon and little bits of chatter 
to fill the tail ends of columns. 
Requests not of a “spot news” na 
ture go to the department editor who 
assigns them to the writing staff. 
Spot news such as purchase of sto 
ries or casting of roles usually are 
handled directly by these contact men. 
So many are the news outlets that it 
is a simple matter to get printed the 
fact that Clark Gable and Myrna Loy 
will co-star in “Test Pilot.” It does 
however take brains and energy to 
make some such stories of enough im- 
portance to get top spots—hence head 
lines—in columns rather than a posi 
|Continued on page 19 | 








If I Had a Paper of My Own— 


Ir I had a newspaper of my own and 
could direct its policy and its general 
program I would do a number of 
things that the regular dailies have not 
tried. 

First of all, I would change the char- 
acter of the front page. At least once 
a week and perhaps oftener I would 
print one article and one only on the 
front page. I would choose the most 
important thing that was of vital in- 
terest in the world and emphasize it. 
As for example, war is a world subject 
in which the whole human race is in- 
terested. I would print the facts about 
war, its cost in money and in men and 
in conduct. And I would ask the 
reader of my paper what he is going to 
do about it. 

That front page would be read, every 
word of it. 

Once a week or oftener I would put 
my best editorial on the front page and 
sign it. It would all be read. 


THEN, if I had a newspaper of my 
own I would define the word “news.” 
I would print news in proportion to its 
real importance. I would not count it 
news if a man ran away with another 
man’s wife out in Hollywod. I would 
print very little of scandal and crime. 

The Crucifixion of Jesus Christ was 
one of the great events of history but 
the historian tells it in 460 words. It 
would take only one-third of the space 
of a column in a daily paper. If I 
printed any account of a crime I would 
always try to find out the cause of it 
and the remedy. 


Dr. Charles M. Sheldon 


By DR. CHARLES M. SHELDON 
Author of “In His Steps” 





Newsmen should be particularly interested in what Dr. 
Charles M. Sheldon has to say in the accompanying brief article 
as to the things he would do if he were operating a paper of his 
own. For Dr. Sheldon is the man who, back in 1890, edited the 
Topeka Daily Capital for one week “as Jesus would have edited 
it.” That experiment attracted intense interest and required the 
sending of mats to outside cities so that the demand for papers 
could be filled. 


Dr. Sheldon, now in his eighty-first year, is the author of “In 
His Steps.” Written in 1896, it is said to have had the widest 
circulation of any book excepting the Bible. Sixteen publishers 
in the United States and 24 in Europe have issued editions which 
have sold more than 8,000,000 copies in this country and more 
than 12,000,000 abroad in 20 languages. Because the editor of 
the religious weekly in which “In His Steps” originally appeared 
filed but one copy of the serial instead of two with the copyright 
department in Washington, thereby making the copyright defec- 











tive, Dr. Sheldon has never received one cent from the publica- 


tion and sale of the book. 


Editor-in-Chief of the Christian Herald from 1920 to 1925, and a 
contributing editor since, he has written nearly 50 other books. 
He has been a resident of Topeka since 1889 when he went there 
to become minister of the Central Congregational Church. 





If I had a daily of my own I would 
want an editor to help me who would 
know how to interpret news, and tell 
the reader what it meant. Human 
events need to be understood and 
every day in the papers what is called 
news is not interpreted. This editor 
would have to know about everything 
and sit up nights. 

If I had a paper of my own, I would 
always sign my editorials and I would 
have the reporters sign their names so 


as to be accurate and get credit for 
good work. 


ONcE a month I would have a spe- 
cial edition telling of all the good and 
beautiful things I could find in my 
own town about people and institu- 
tions. I would feature the churches 
and schools and all organizations that 
had any decent and useful program. I 
would gather together all the good 
sayings I could get from conversation 


in my town which would make folks 
careful about how they talked and I 
would emphasize all the fine things 
that made up the place where my 
paper was printed. 

There are a good many other things 
I would do if I had a newspaper of my 
own. Some of them might not work, 
but some that I have mentioned, espe- 
cially the making over of the front 
page, would. And if things didn’t work 
I would not keep repeating them. 





H. P. (“Dick”) Everest, associate mem- 
ber of the University of Washington 
chapter, recently disposed of his Eastside 
Journal, published in Kirkland, Wash., 
near Seattle, and decided to spend a year 
as a student at the university, brushing 
up on selected subjects in which marked 
development has taken place since he 
was a student, years ago. Everest played 
host to the entire Washington active chap- 
ter and members of the faculty at a din- 
ner held at Seattle’s College Club, Nov. 7. 
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Fred K. Ross 


Wir a new crop of journalism 
graduates going out in the world each 
June, looking for new worlds to con- 
quer, I sometimes wonder why few 
of them turn to that forgotten field— 
the labor press. 

With organized labor in the ascen- 
dancy, I believe there is a great future 
in the labor press. Certainly the ad- 
dition of some college-trained news- 
papermen would improve the quality 
of current labor organs. A glance at 
the stodgy make-up, “canned” con- 
tents, and stale news in the common 
variety of weekly labor papers will 
disclose that they couldn’t be much 
worse, from a journalistic viewpoint. 

In view of the weaknesses of the 
labor press, it is amazing to me how 
widely it is read and supported by 
union members. Most union men 
read their “official” organ from cover 
to cover, boycott the stores on its “un- 
fair list” and trade at stores which 
advertise union clerks and _ union- 
made goods. 


Lasor papers in the past have had 
tough sledding, not from lack of read- 
ers, but from lack of advertising. 
Most merchants consider a labor paper 
nothing more or less than a “racket.” 
They’ll take a small add when bludg- 
eoned into it, not particularly for any 
advertising value, but to keep in the 
good graces of the labor organizations. 

I’ve never heard of a college course 
in labor journalism, and the only way 
I know of to learn it is through actual 
experience. 

When I became news editor of a 
new labor weekly several years ago I 
knew no more about organized labor 
than the average newspaperman. I 
had never belonged to a labor union 
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Labor’s Neglected Press 


Field Seen as Possible Scource of Jobs 
For Graduates of Journalism Schools 


By FRED K. ROSS 


and the American Newspaper Guild 
was just in its infancy. 

It was months before I was thor- 
oughly familiar with union procedure, 
the locals and internationals, the cen- 
tral labor councils, and the various 
matters of jurisdiction. For example, 
any union member can attend a meet- 
ing of the central labor council, which 
is made up of delegates from various 
affiliated locals. The publisher was 
an advertising man, so in order to get 
in the thick of things he had to join 
the Retail Clerks Union. (I under- 
stand that he worked for several 
weeks once upon a time in a man’s 
clothing store.) 

Having wheeled cement for a time 
in my younger days, I considered join- 
ing the Building Laborer’s Union. 
However, this proved unnecessary as 
the publisher pulled sufficient strings 
to have me admitted to Central Labor 
Council meetings by special dispensa- 
tion of the council—on condition my 
stories be censored by the president of 
the body. He was a member of the 
Pulp & Sulphite Workers and had no 
more idea of a news story than the 
average laboring man. As a result I 
wasn’t permitted to describe any argu- 
ments that came up at council meet- 
ing, but just the actual business trans- 
acted. Occasionally even the coun- 
cil’s official actions would be censored 
“for the good of labor.” 

The bane of a labor editor’s life are 
the jurisdictional disputes which some- 


times arise, such as the one between 
Brewery Workers and the Teamsters. 
Both are subscribers of the paper, and 
no matter how carefully an editor may 
tread in writing up the developments 
there are bound to be those who will 
claim partiality to one side or the 
other. 


Mosr labor papers are owned out 
right by unions or central labor coun 
cils, or are privately owned and pub- 
lished as the “official organ” of some 
group. 

As the official organ of a council, a 
paper has little or no trouble in se 
curing circulation. If it is a suffi 
ciently pliant servant of organized 
labor most of the affiliated locals will 
subscribe for their members 100 per 
cent and collect the subscription price 
along with the dues. Thus a paper 
can secure from 50 to 500 subscribers 
at a time. 

There are several news services 
which cater to labor papers. Among 
these is Federated Press, which sup- 
plies a very complete news and pic 
ture service for weekly papers in the 
labor field; International Labor News 
Service, and the American Federation 
of Labor News Service. The latter is 
a clip sheet, containing well written 
editorials for labor editors who are 
handier with the scissors than they 
are with a typewriter. That these in 
spired editorials are widely used can 


[Concluded on page 14| 





Tus brief article suggests a possible field of endeavor for the 
journalism graduate, or the experienced newspaperman, that is 
usually overlooked—that of the labor press. 

Fred K. Ross, now on the copy desk of the Seattle Times, at- 
tended the University of Washington where he was a member of 
Sigma Delta Chi. He dropped out of school for a year and a half 
to become sports editor of the Vancouver (Wash.) Columbian. 
On finishing college, he became news editor of the Clark County 
Sun, a weekly at Vancouver, Wash., for a year. 
city hall reporter for the Portland (Ore.) News-Telegram followed. 

His experience with the labor press came as news editor of the 
Union, at Vancouver, a post he held eight months. He then be- 
came managing editor of the Morning Sun at Vancouver, before 
joining the staff of the Seattle Times. 


Two years as 
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What Women Like to Read in 


Ir Eve had offered Adam a bite of 
spinach instead of apple, she might 
have out-smarted the snake, but how 
would she have found out that she was 
a super-nudist, having no such thing 
as a newspaper to her name? Just for 
that, modern women clamor for more 
knowledge from the newspapers. 

That error of Eve’s has publicized 
woman ever since, as a provocation to 
evil. Why has not Deborah’s inspira- 
tion to good been equally publicized? 
Women would like to read of that 
story out of the Bible. Are editors 
familiar with it? Here it is. 

Deborah judged captive Israel’ 20 
years. When she learned that al- 
though the Lord had commanded 
Barak to take his army out against 
Sisera, Israel’s captor, Barak had not 
obeyed, as the Supreme Court Justice, 
she haled him into court to answer for 
his disobedience to Jehovah. His an- 
swer was, “If thou wilt go with me, I 
will go, but if thou wilt not go with 
me, I will not go.” 

Of course, Deborah went and made 
Armageddon famous by the defeat of 
Sisera. The stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera, but had not De- 
borah taken control of Israel, it would 
have been in vain. But is she accred- 
ited with freeing Israel from captivity, 
or publicized for the benefit she con- 
ferred upon Barak, the Shirk, and 
Israel? 

Women have not been amused by 
this silence in the news of ages. 


THOUGHTFUL women ask today, 
“Why don’t newspapers give us true 
news?” 

The Bible commands men to speak 
the truth. Are they holding back, 
like Barak, for the Deborahs to re- 
lease newspaperdom from captivity to 
Mammon? 

Women instinctively hunger for 
news of love, of valor, of truthful- 
ness, This accounts for their wading 
through pages of newspaper mire in 
their quest for creative news. News 
of love is a foremost and incessant 
demand of the woman mind and heart. 
She would even forego facials and a 
few permanents in order to buy it, 
could she find it. 

The annals of biology record the be- 
ginning of mother-love in the female 
organism sheltering the life germ 
within her body. Nature laid upon 
her the responsibility and privilege of 
sharing bone of her bone and flesh of 
her flesh with her helpless young. 

As evolution progressed, depend- 


True Stories of the Best as Well as 
The Worst of Mankind Are Suggested 


By NELLY HALL ROOT 


ence upon the parent life increased 
until parenthood became conscious, 
provident and eventually affectionate. 
The male parent having been denied 
all but the physical ectasy of begetting 
life, has been deprived of the affection 
naturally growing out of the sublime 
agonies of pregnancy, of parturition, 
and of the constant drain of nursing 
helpless lives. 

What wonder that from mother-love 
thus deeply rooted in the female of 
the species there has been evolved 
father-love, child-love, friend-love, and 
conjugal love. 

Disgusting as are the news stories 
of beatified appetite, miscalled love, 
women plow through slimy news hop- 
ing that something, somewhere, sings 
of true love that is, or is to be. Women 
can be educated in almost any depart- 
ment of life, given the love-message, 
pure and purifying, which cumulative 


motherhood has created, and trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. 
To woman, loving is living. 


Since valor has humanized brute 
strength, it has commanded its own 
disciples, attracted its own votaries 
and created affection, making news of 
its activities welcome and inspiring 
reading to women. 

They, being of the physically weaker 
sex, pay glad homage to the strength 
heroically used in human relations. 
Mere physical prowess was unduly 
exalted until moral valor came into 
its own. 

The Nation’s heart thrilled the morn- 
ing after Woodrow Wilson’s death 
when a leading New England Repub- 
lican newspaper printed a hitherto un- 
known story of his moral valor. 

When a certain general coveted a 
commission overseas in the World 





Calif., her home since 1910. 


questions of government. 





Tus challenging article, setting forth an outstanding woman’s 
views on the sort of material a newspaper should print if it wants 
to appeal to its intelligent feminine readers, sets a high standard 
for the editors of America to follow. 

Mrs. Nelly Hall Root, the author, has become nationally 
known through her lectures, her writing, her efforts in the social 
welfare field, in women’s organizations and also in the field of 
politics. Born in Burlington, Iowa, she has made Long Beach, 


Her interest has always been devoted to questions of right and 
wrong, particularly as they are related to social conduct and 
government. While lecturing in the Middle West she met and 
became closely associated with Jane Addams. Mrs. Root be- 
came a settlement worker in Chicago. Moving to California to 
regain her health, shattered by years of work at high tension, she 
was soon engaged in the most strenuous contests of her life. 

An admirer of Woodrow Wilson and his objectives, she was in- 
strumental in the organization of the Woodrow Wilson Independ- 
ent League in Long Beach. This organization's efforts are cred- 
ited with having turned California from Hughes to Wilson. At 
Madison Square Garden in 1924 she was largely instrumental in 
blocking the nomination of Al Smith. When he became the 
Democratic nominee in 1928 she campaigned for Hoover. 

Mrs. Root believes that the salvation of the country will come 
through the political education of the electorate and to achieve 
this end she is working for less partisanship and questionable 
propaganda in the press and more authentic information on 
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the News— 


War, because Pershing did not want 
that general lest he become a danger- 
ous trouble-maker over there, the 
President refused the commission. 
He left all mention of Pershing’s part 
in the transaction out of the account 
he gave to the public. Taking all 
blame upon himself, he forebade the 
release of his explanatory letter to the 
editor until after his death. 

To have silently born the conse- 
quent unjust, bitter censure of the na- 
tion which he spared perilous com- 
plications by his act, must have meant 
a life-long Calvary. It was a deed of 
sublime moral courage—the valor of 
the gods. 

News of such nobility in friend or 
foe lifts readers from sordid self-pres- 
ervation toward those celestial sacri- 
fices for other selves so rare in life. 


W oman conceives of truth as moral 
health. Without it love withers and 
dies at the roots. With it one learns 
that “There is no might in the universe 
that can contend with love”’—with 
love in all relationships. Life with- 
out truth is anemic. 

Good women want true news of the 
lowly strugglers who are contributing 
to the world-welfare. Deeds of the 
mighty and conspicuous are paraded 
apace in newspaperdom; but the com- 
mon people who hear and heed the 
Galilean gladly, ofttimes furnish pa- 
thetic stories of noble behaviors in 
their midst. Women would like to 
read these news stories more often for 
the courage they inspire. Here is one. 

Lately an aged mother passed on 
in her daughter’s home. Misfortune 
had separated the father from the 
mother, throwing her support upon 
her daughter and husband. Poverty, 
overwork and little schooling had been 
the daughter’s lot. 

After spending some time in a far 
away sister’s house, the mother re- 
turned to her child in her pre-death 
illness, penniless, homeless, helpless, 
for a visit with her loved ones. These 
had been sunk to the depths of pov- 
erty by calamities and the depression. 
If the mother returned East to her sis- 
ter where she was eligible for a pen- 
sion, she would starve for her children 
in the West. The expenses of seeing 
her through meant not only deep in- 
debtedness, but months of hopeless 
nursing and medical care. 

But, abandoning the selfish prudence 
for their own personal comfort and 
convenience, the generous husband, 
and the daughter decided to endure 
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the inevitable privation to themselves 
in order to gladden the last days of 
the suffering mother, who slipped hap- 
pily over the brink, her hands close- 
clasped by the loving ones beside 
her. Although worn to a shadow, the 
daughter had no regrets. 

This true love story in the news 
should bring contrition to those daugh- 
ters of means and education who have 
shunted aged parents into public in- 
stitutions where loneliness and heart- 
famine make their last days a long 
Gethsemane. Impoverished daughters 
confronted with a like problem would 
be guided and strengthened by read- 
ing this story in their newspapers. 


SIncE women have the opportunity 
and responsibility of voting, they have 
become restive in public affairs un- 
der the misleading campaign propa- 
ganda promoted by most newspapers. 

Many women voters believe the 
moral sentiment as well as the Consti- 
tution. should make the laws of the 
land. To this end, creative experi- 
ence has taught them that spoilsman- 
ship in office nullifies the best of laws; 
and that the merit rule in civil service 
is imperative for good government. 

The character of a candidate should 
determine his eligibility as well as his 
ability. To the moral zeal for good 
government, voters should add intelli- 
gent investigation lest the too frequent 
partisan newspaper information be 
misleading. 

In the last national campaign, the 
teaching profession in convention as 
sembled, sent Gov. Landon the ques- 
tion as to his reported responsibility 
for the low salaries of Kansas teach- 
ers. As he did not even acknowledge 
its receipt to the important educational 
force of the country, they opposed his 
candidacy. 

This writer appealed to William Al- 
len White for the facts. He replied 
that in Kansas no governor, but the 
legislature controlled teachers’ sala- 
ries. When this was published it was 
greeted with the unanimous word— 
“If William Allen White says it, it’s 
true.” Facts are what women voters 
need and would like to read, in the 
newspapers they can trust to tell the 
truth. 

Women craved the truth in the Su- 
preme Court discussion. There is no 
constitutional vacancy to be filled un 
til a Supreme Court Justice dies, re- 
signs, or is impeached. Why was not 
this fact so displayed in the news- 
papers as to prevent some of the Con- 
gressional and newspaper waste of 
time and temper in the belligerence, 
the shilly-shallying, and the prevari- 
cation let loose upon the public as 
Supreme Court news? 


ll 





Mrs. Nelly Hall Root 


Wuy not give women, ye editors, 
true news concerning the best, as well 
as the worst, of mankind, that women 
may become more intelligent civic 
servants for knowing more of the im 
portant facts of life? 

You rightly urge pictures of actual 
war horrors for the purpose of saving 
young men from untimely death. 
Women like to read of all peace ef 
forts, they being natural conservers 
of life, not promoters of death. 

But they would also like to read of 
an equally deep interest in preventing 
thousands of young girls from being 
kidnaped yearly on the streets of our 
large cities, and imprisoned for a life 
of sin and shame from which the news 
papers nor any one else make little 
effort to release them. 

On their way to and from work 
harpies of both sexes capture them. 
Their parents have no money to pro- 
cure knowledge of their whereabouts; 
and the police seem uninterested in 
this tidal wave of the crime of the 
ages. 

Still, we turn pleadingly to the 
newspapers for help. The sage of 
Concord said “You may proceed in 
the faith that whatever the heart of 
woman is prompted to desire, the 
mind of man will be simultaneously 
prompted to accomplish.” Women 
hope that to this manly prophecy the 
editorial seers and sayers will respond 
with a great amen of fulfillment. 


FIna..y the woman heart of the 
Nation desires to protect both young 
men and women from unnatural death 
of body and oi soul. 

The woman mind thrives by reading 
all the helpful news you can provide 
for the betterment of human condi 


Concluded on page 15} 
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Wrauen Fontaine Fox journeyed 
from Louisville to Chicago in 1908, the 
only cartoonist using kids in his daily 
cartoon was John McCutcheon of Chi- 
cago Tribune fame. Many newspaper 
readers were already well acquainted 
with the adventures of the Yellow Kid, 
Buster Brown, and The Katzenjam- 
mers but the field of daily comics was 
virtually untapped. 

Tired from a diet of political car- 
toons, Fox wanted to make humorous 
drawings of kids. He approached his 
boss, Lew Reilly, managing editor of 
the Chicago Post, with his proposition. 
To say that Reilly was taken aback is 
putting it mildly. 

“Don’t you think you have consider- 
able nerve to attempt to do that in the 
same town where McCutcheon’s stuff 
is appearing?” Reilly queried. 

“McCutcheon’s kids are farm young- 
sters,” Fox argued. “My boys are go- 
ing to live in the suburbs at the edge of 
the city.” 


SKEPTICALLY Reilly told him to go 
ahead. In a couple of days Fox was on 
the scene with his first offering. It was 
simple but it made a hit with the of- 
fice. The cartoon showed a very small 
boy standing on a curbstone with his 
mother as they waited for a street car. 
As the car appeared she discovered the 
child had wandered into a vacant lot 
behind them and was trying on an old 
derby hat he had just picked up. The 





Fontaine Fox 





The Terrible Tempered Mr. Bang 








Suitcase Simpson 





True Tales About T 





last panel showed the interior of a 
barber shop with the kid’s scalp get- 
ting a thorough shampoo under his 
mother’s watchful eye. 

Lew Reilly liked it. He ran it on the 
first page. 

Thereafter, Fox made one each 
week. Claire Briggs at that time had 
not started to use kids in his comics 
and C. M. Payne had not originated the 
mischievous youngsters in his S’Matter 
Pop strip. However, 
the idea was not long 
in catching on. A 
decade after Fox 
made his first kid 
drawing the papers 
were full of child 
characters, the total 
apparently being re- 
stricted only by the 
number of artists in 
the field. 

Fox’s fame soon 
spread to the Atlantic 
seaboard and in 1913 
the Wheeler Syndi- 
cate made him such 
an attractive proposi- 


Mickey (Himself) McGuire 





By GEORGE LAF 


tion that he packed up his drawing 
equipment and went to New York. 

The Toonerville Trolley soon made 
daily stops in some 250 papers and 
Fontaine Fox has been one of the best 
boosters the syndicates can boast of. 
Fox’s Sunday page and daily cartoons 
are now distributed by the Bell Syn- 
dicate, the president of this concern 
being none other than the John N. 
Wheeler of the Wheeler Syndicate, 
which gave Fox his first opportunity 
at syndication. 


In drawing for many scattered news- 
papers, Fox found it necessary to make 
some alterations on the type of draw- 
ing he was turning out. It was essen- 
tial that he identify himself in the 
minds of comic readers through a se- 
ries of distinctive characters. That is 
how and when such notables as Mickey 
(Himself) McGuire, Aunt Eppie Hogg, 
The Powerful Katrinka, The Skipper, 
Terrible Tempered Mr. Bang, Little 
Stanley, Tomboy Taylor, Spunky Ed- 





Little Stanley 
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The Skipper 


wards, Suitcase Simpson and Handle- 
bar Hank came into being. 

Naturally they did not come into ex- 
istence all at once. It was a gradual 
evolution yet one of the first was the 
Toonerville Trolley which incidentally 
was also one of the most successful. 
This one feature has appeared in 
movies, been the basis of a vaudeville 
sketch (a tip-off on how long the car 
has been running), and a host of tin 
replicas have dotted many a toy store’s 
interior decorative scheme. 

The beginning of the Toonerville 
Trolley goes back to Louisville, where 
there was a belt line known as the 
Brook Street Line. It furnished only 
indifferent service at best which did 
not set so well with either Fox or A. T. 
McDonald, managing editor of the 
Louisville paper where Fox worked. 
They both used the line, were equally 
disgusted with it, and McDonald nomi- 
nated Fox as a committee of one to 
draw up some sketches, illustrating 
how ridiculous the service really was, 


Spunky Edwards 
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while he carried on the battle with 
critical and scathing editorials. How- 
ever, this idea did not immediately give 
rise to the Toonerville Trolley which 
appears in so many papers today. In 
fact it was shelved into the “hold” file 
of Fox’s mind until one day a number 
of years later, when he saw a similar 
contrivance in the Pelhams, New York. 

On this occasion Mr. and Mrs. Fox 
were paying a visit to Charles Voight, 
the cartoonist. At the station a rattle- 
trap of a street car met Fox’s eye, its 
crew of one—a wistful, old codger with 
an airedale beard who is not unlike the 
Skipper in the present Fox cartoon. 
He showed as much concern over his 
car as a mother hen does with a brood 
of chickens. 

Fox asked another passenger if he 
could tell him how to get to Voight’s 
place. 

“Ask the Skipper,” he was told. “He 
knows everything and everybody.” 

Fox found how true this was when 
he put his query up 
to the motorman. 
The latter replied he 
would let him know. 
He did more than 
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that, for he got out of the car himself, 
led the way to an adjacent knoll and 
pointed out the house. He even waited 
until he was certain Fox would make 
no mistake before returning to his car. 

When Fox returned home that night, 
his mind was running on one track 
with the Toonerville Trolley speeding 
over it at a greater velocity than the 
Skipper has ever piloted it. The next 
day he put it down on paper and it has 
been running, except for minor re- 
pairs, ever since. ; 

Recently this Pelham line was dis 
continued to make way for modern 
motor busses but so great had become 
its fame that thousands paid homage 
to its passing. 


Mucu of the appeal of Fox’s draw 
ings lies in the fact that they parallel 
the experiences in the life of the aver 
age person—youngster or grownup. 

Fox’s life itself was of this nature. 
Born in Louisville, Ky., in 1884, he at 
tended the public schools there, en 
gaged in most of the childhood sports, 
playing shinny, for example, in the 
streets of Louisville with a tin can as 
a puck. He swam in the Ohio Fiver 
and the creeks around Louisville. He 
caught chubs with the best, and a base 
ball with more than passing skill, play 
ing on the high school team and then 
on the Indiana University nine, which 
he attended for two years. 

All this time he kept drawing in his 


odd and sometimes even moments. 


While at Indiana he drew political car 
















Aunt Eppie Hogg 





The Toonerville Trolley and the Skipper 
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toons for the Louisville Herald and the 
checks helped pay his way through. 
Even after his college days, his long- 
ing for baseball lured him to join a 
team in Louisville known as the Dusty 
Rhodes, the property of a _ saloon 
keeper who found baseball! talk a mag- 
net that boosted business. 

Continuous striving to keep his fea- 
ture a cross-section of the American 
mind has kept Fox everlastingly ob- 
servant to everything that goes on 
around him. There is no way of know- 
ing when some suggestion will come 
sailing right out of the blue or anyway 
across the fence from the kid’s lot on 
the corner. 

Naturally it is a rare occasion when 
an idea comes ready-hewn for him out 
of nowhere. It needs considerable 
shaping and polishing before it is ready 
for pen and ink. To Fox the climax is 
the important thing and if he can get a 
fingerhold on one that appeals to him 
he can generally manufacture an idea 
from it. Fox himself attributes this 
faculty to his enthusiasm for O. 
Henry’s stories. He noticed that 
Henry seemed to have thought of his 
climax first in a story and to have 
worked back from there. A review of 
a number of Sunday page releases 
will reveal how masterfully Fox adapts 
this formula to his own medium of 
expression. 

Fox is one artist who makes all his 
own drawings because he possesses a 
style that is difficult to imitate. Inca- 
pable of drawing slowly, his nervous, 
high speed operation produces a style 
which is not easy to counterfeit. 

While Fox keeps seven weeks ahead 
on his Sunday page, he only allows 
about a two-week margin on his daily 
cartoons. He feels the need of timeli- 
ness in his comics and working so close 
to release date allows him a chance to 
incorporate events of nationwide in- 
terest into his cartoons, while they are 
still in the public’s mind. 

The necessity of working ahead in 
this fashion was one of the problems he 
had to contend with when he first en- 
tered the syndicating field. Accus- 
tomed to working on a day-by-day 
schedule, he found it a more difficult 
task working into the future. To ac- 
complish the job he set certain days of 
the week as work periods for the Sun- 
day page and the rough drawing on 
three daily cartoons. Three more daily 
cartoons are pencilled in the day fol- 
lowing and the entire output is inked 
in and delivered to the syndicate. 
Each cartoon is analyzed by Fox as to 
its country-wide appeal. For example 
one depicting action in a subway 
would be unsuitable because the ma- 


jority of folks in Sauk Center might 
have a difficult time getting the point 
of the joke. He also eliminates the 
risque and political cartoon 


Fox takes issue with the many edi- 
tors who judge a feature’s worth by 
the number of letters it pulls from the 
readers. The average reader may 
chuckle over a feature for days on end 
yet seldom write in unless some provo- 
cation drives him to take his pen in 
hand. The people who write letters do 
not constitute even a remote percent- 
age of the paper’s subscribers, nor do 
their letters reflect a true cross sec- 
tion of the thoughts of all readers. 

The characters which move so hu- 
morously through the Fox cartoons 
are in some measure drawn from real 
life. The Powerful Katrinka for in- 
stance is a composite of two colored 
cooks that once worked for Fox’s fam- 
ily in Louisville with a dash of Scandi- 
navian thrown in to provide more hu- 
morous situations. 

Terrible Tempered Mr. Bang was 
gleaned from a variety of acquaint- 
ances during Mr. Fox’s travels and is 
one of his favorites. This is because it 
provides a medium through which the 
artist can get some pet peeve off of his 
chest and still make money doing it. 

Mickey McGuire had his prototype 
in Fox’s class in the Louisville Public 
School. He was one tough hombre as 
Fox can personally attest to. He led 
the enemy force from across the track, 
took the lead in gang battles and was 
the mental and physical hazard of all 
the youngsters. 

The Little Scorpions were the boys 
Fox played with in Louisville and he 
doesn’t have to use much imagination 
to portray their actions when McGuire 
arrives on the scene. 


FonTAINE FOX’S father was a 
judge in Kentucky and wrote edito- 
rials for the Louisville Courier Jour- 
nal. As a result he had a rather large 
library and it was one of these volumes 
that helped Fox’s art work immensely. 
This was Gilbert Abbot A. Beckett’s 
“Comic History of England?” by John 
Leech, a great English caricaturist. 

In the book were a score of colored 
etchings and some 200 woodcuts, por- 
traying various individuals and their 
changing states of mind which the 
Toonerville Trolley inventor studied 
diligently. Partly as a result of this 
Fox has never been at a loss in draw- 
ing up new characters to add to his cast 
and now has so many that no matter 
what situation the artist has in mind to 
draw, he can usually find one of his 
characters to fill the bill. 

To many artists the attractiveness of 


syndicate work, outside of the larger 
remuneration which is possible, is the 
opportunity to stay at home and grind 
out the work. They feel that if they 
can get away from the newspaper of- 
fice routine with its noise and confu- 
sion they can really create something 
worth while. Mr. Fox has no illusions 
about this. He knows this is only a 
mental state at best and that person- 
ally he would give a lot to be able to 
walk into a newspaper office in the 
method of long ago and kid and pal 
with the boys. 

Knowing that one can’t bring back 
the past, Fox has done the next best 
thing. Over in Manhasset, Long Is- 
land, in a building near the railroad 
station, he has rigged up a room that 
bears a close resemblance to a news- 
paper office. It is fairly large, contain- 
ing the common or garden variety of 
office furniture, the drawing equip- 
ment, stacks and files of drawings with 
a couple of ounces of confusion thrown 
in for good measure. 

Of course the hustle and bustle is 
missing but when Mickey McGuire or 
the Terrible Tempered Mr. Bangs go 
on a rampage in the cartoonist’s mind 
this atmosphere is automatically pro- 
vided. It may not be a typical news- 
paper office setting but a lot of cartoon- 
ists could make it do, particularly if 
Mr. Fox’s pay checks were thrown in 


for good measure. 
(Copyright, by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


Labor Press 


[Concluded from page 9] 





be verified by inspecting a number of 
labor papers of the same date. I have 
seen the same editorial in labor papers 
of Portland, Ore., Seattle, Wash., and 
Butte, Mont. 


A\FTER reading these rambling ob- 
servations the tyro journalist may not 
feel that the labor press is such an 
attractive field after all. 

Yet, I believe an investigation will 
reveal that a rejuvenated labor press 
which will win the respect of organ- 
ized labor can be made into a profit- 
able venture and can certainly do 
much toward leading labor away from 
the radicals who have grabbed control 
of some unions, 

I am sure it offers a better field for 
public service than any other branch 
of journalism of which I know. 





Epwarp Stone (Washington ’26) is city 
editor of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
He has been on the “P-I” staff since (and 
during) college days. 
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Like Teacher—Like Pupil 


By RALPH P. YOUNG 
The Chronotype, Rice Lake, Wis. 


Prosasiy the most outstanding 
case in the weekly field of a teacher 
and pupil both making good is the case 
of E. E. Taylor, Sr., editor of the Traer 
(Iowa) Star-Clipper, and W. H. Con- 
rad, editor of the Medford (Wis.) 
Star-News. The names of both of 
these men stand at the top of the 
weekly paper roll of honor. 

Mr. Taylor, with his Star-Clipper, 
published in a town of 1,400, won the 
national contest three years out of 
four to establish a record that has not 
been approached and there is little 
likelihood that it will be. 

Mr. Conrad, besides being vice- 
president of the National Editorial 
Association, is nationally known for 
the want-ad section of the Star-News. 

Mr. Conrad started work as a printer 
in the office of the Star-Clipper and 
learned the fundamentals of newspa- 
per work from Mr. Taylor. He came 
to Wisconsin 18 years ago and his rise 
in the newspaper field has made his- 
tory. 


PRACTICALLY all good points that 
are to be found in country papers are 
found in the Star-Clipper and the Star- 
News. Both papers are used in schools 
of journalism as models of what a good 
weekly should be. 

Study of these papers should not be 
confined to the journalism students, 
however. Any weekly newspaper 
editor in the country can profit from 
it. The writer was a competitor of 
the Star-Clipper eight years and knows 
from experience just how good the 
Taylors are. Since last summer he 
has been a comparative neighbor of the 
Star-News and follows the paper each 
week with interest. One can read 
both of these papers without knowing 
a soul in either Traer or Medford and 
be interested from the front page to 
the back. 

The best suggestion that could be 
offered to a young man or woman en- 
tering the weekly field would be to 
subscribe to both papers and study 
each of them minutely. Each paper 
has its strong points. It is doubtful if 
any paper covers its territory more 
thoroughly than the Star-Clipper. Its 
outstanding subscription list, 3,500 in 
a town of 1,400, proves its news value. 
Its consistent and vigorous editorial 
policy is worth studying. The strong- 
est features of the Star-News are its 
want-ad page and its typographical 
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excellence. The want-ads in the Star- 
News defy all rules for a weekly paper. 
most weekly papers are content with 
one to three columns. The larger ones 
may have three to five, but the Star- 
News regularly has from nine to 12. 
Its typographical excellence can best 
be shown by its amusement page, 
where from 15 to 25 ads, most of them 
less than three inches, are located and 
each ad is outstanding. 

These four features are but a few, 
but in these departments they lead the 
field. Local features, advertising sup- 
port, head writing, news writing, 
make-up and a host of other points 
are outstanding. 


Mik. TAYLOR and Mr. Conrad rank 
tops as editors. But it would not be 
fair to neglect mentioning the fami- 
lies. At T:raer are Mrs. Ella C. Tay- 
lor, who has conducted a woman’s col- 
umn for more than 50 years, Harry E. 
Taylor, and Elmer E. Taylor, Jr., as 
clever boys as are found in the busi- 
ness. At Medford are Virginia Con- 
rad Amacher, local news editor; Bar- 
bara Conrad, bookkeeper; and Brooks 
Conrad who handles sports and pho- 
tography. 

There are few openings on the staffs 
of these two papers but a newspaper 
man or woman who is anxious to im- 
prove can study them with a decided 
advantage to himself. 

The pupil, Mr. Conrad, did not get 
any better than the instructor Mr. 
Taylor, but he did get just as good! 





Women Readers 


[Concluded from page 11] 


tions which may be expedited if the 
father-heart as well as brain, func- 
tions editorially. 

Above all, in the twilight of inhuman 
warfare encircling our world, women 
need to read in their newspapers edi- 
torials radiating a faith commensurate 
with the magnitude of the crisis and 
the majesty of human life. 

Will you not often remind us that: 
“Our helm is given up to better guid- 
ance than our own; the course of 
events is quite too strong for any 
helmsman and our little wherry is 
taken in tow by the ship of the great 
Admiral which knows the way and 
has the force to draw men and states 
and planets to their good. 

“Lest we forget! Lest we forget 
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“BY FAR THE BEST 


MOST EXPLICIT 
MOST EXPERIENCED 
MOST HONEST 


book on writing for profit’’— Burton 
Rascoe, famous critic and author in 
the January ESQUIRE 


. . + Superlatives for that 
writing by Jack Woodford, 


TRIAL AND ERROR 


superlative book on 


Written by the author of 2,000 stories and 35 

books, who presents here all the formulas which 

helped him to make those amazing sales—and a 

six figure fortune TRIAL AND ERROR in 

former editions was directly responsible for the 

making of hundreds of professional writers. It is 

now in a completely revised and enlarged 7th Edi- 

tion. Can you afford not to know 

@ The easiest way to break into the writing 
game? 

@ The truth about writing for the movies 

@ The taboos confronting you? 

@ How to use best your knowledge of people and 
places in writing? 

@ How the beginner can best finance himeelf' 

@ What are the best story plots? 

@ How can the same story be slanted for the 
pulps and elicks? 

@ What is the simplest method of writing a 
novel? 

@ How to sell feature articles’? 

@ THE INSIDE STORY OF THE WRITING 
BUSINESS? 

The price of TRIAL AND ERROR is $3 We 

are so certain of what it can do for you that we 

shall allow you to examine it for 5 days at our risk 


Send your order TODAY to 


THE QUILL 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 
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Photographic Markets 


in the New 


Seventh Edition 


of 


PHOTO-MARKETS 


By JOHN P. LYONS 


Payment rates, addresses, 
subjects used are ideally 
arranged for the 
photographers and free 
lancers in this book. 


use of 


When ordered from THE 

QUILL, Photo-Markets will 

be sent postpaid for only 
Forty Cents 





Order now from 


THE QUILL 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago | 


























THE KING’S ENGLISH 
ON HORSEBACK 


v/ 
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A humorous synonym 
book of gay, rollicking 
phrases. A vast collection 
of rip-roaring, button-bust- 
ing expressions grouped 
by ideas and arranged like 
a thesaurus. Look up any 
important word and under 
it, in this book, you will 
find many humorous ways 
of expressing that thought. 


A Clothbound Book—8 x 5% ins.—1% 
in. Thick—230 Pages—$2.00 Postpaid 


RODALE PUBLICATIONS 
Dept. 32 Emaus, Pa. 
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Badges Keys Rings Gifts 
Write for Insignia Prices 
Nine out of ten fraternity badges 
are made 


Send for free catalog! 
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Troucuts InatCome IwA Frases 


fe Ma Be Ser Downs Qui kty! 


Rich thoughts, fleeting impressions, should be written 
down quickly before they are lost forever. 


Many writers and students now use the easy-to-learn, 
A-B-C Shorthand for jotting down notes and ideas. 


SHORTHAND IN 12 LESSONS 1 
* * * * * Complete Course Only 


A-B-C SHORTHAND is a scientific method of speech 
. It is written with the familiar A-B-C’s, no 





ers, lecturers — oppor- 
tunity to learn shorthand in 12 lessons at the cost of 
only $1.00. 


Mail Your Order Now. 


The QUILL 


35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 

I enclose $1, for which kindly send me a 
copy of “The A B C Shorthand System.” 

t is understood that if I am not satisfied 
with this system I have the privilege of re- 
turning it within five days’ time and my 
money will be refunded. 
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Had You Heard— 


By DONALD D. HOOVER 





Tue Kellog Company is lining up its 
baseball broadcasts which ought to 
give new heart to frost-bitten fans for 
whom heaven is not so far away... . 
MARION STAUFFER, editor, Mary- 
ville (Mo.) Forum, was elected presi- 
dent of the Missouri Associated Dailies 
at Kansas City. . . . “Flying Down to 
Rio” is more than a song to TURNER 
CATLEDGE, of the Washington, D. C., 
staff, New York Times, since he flew 
to Rio De Janeiro recently to write a 
series of special articles on the coup 
in that country. .. . BYRON K. LE- 
CRONE, editor and publisher of the 
Effingham (Ill.) Record-Democrat, has 
been elected secretary of the Illinois 
Press Association. ... The Roanoke 
World-News carried off major honors 
in the annual Better Newspaper Con- 
test, conducted by the Virginia Press 
Association, receiving the C. C. Rhame 
certificates in three classes... . Ac- 
cording to JERRY BRONDFIELD, 
NEA Service sports writer, he will 
cheerfully continue to be a typewriter 
jockey after a recent experience in a 
six-day bike race in Cleveland, which 
he was assigned to cover... . A New 
Picture story page is announced by 
“Every Week.” .. . RICHARD W. 
RANDOLPH, SDX member (Colo- 
rado 30), on the INS staff in Denver, 
is the author of the new book, “Sweet 
Medicine,” dealing with Stories of the 
Cheyenne Indians. . . . KENNETH 
HORAN, literary editor of the Journal 
of Commerce, introduced COL. THEO- 
DORE ROOSEVELT, co-author of 
“Desk Drawer Anthology,” when he 
made a personal appearance at Mar- 
shall Field & Company recently, to 
speak on “Adventure in Publishing.” 
. . . Editor of the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association and of Hygeia 
magazine, managing editor of seven 
other publications, and daily health 
columnist for NEA Service, DR. MOR- 
RIS FISHBEIN, still found time to 
serve as “editor for a day” of the Wich- 
ita (Kans.) Beacon, a short time ago. 
.. . DONALD DUCK, pet of WALT 
DISNEY, will be merrily quacking his 
way daily, beginning in February, in- 
stead of just once a week. . . . Con- 
gratulations will be due HERMAN H. 
RIDDER, publisher, St. Paul Daily 
News, in the Valentine month, when 
he weds Miss Virginia Randolph of 
Greenwich, Conn. ... NORMAN H. 
ORR, publisher, Yonkers (N. Y.) 
Times, was guest of honor at a ban- 
quet, commemorating his twenty-fifth 
year as a newspaperman in that city. 


. . » Some sort of a record must have 
been established by WILLIAM F. 
WILEY, publisher, Cincinnati En- 
quirer, who has just been re-elected 
president of the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce for the eighth successive 
term. ...A week of fishing among 
the Florida keys, was enjoyed by 
JAMES M. COX, publisher, Miami 
News, and his guests, the Viscount and 
Viscountess Astor. ... We’re paging 
Eddie Cantor—GEORGE H. SCRU- 
TON, editor, Sedalia (Mo.) Democrat, 
and Mrs. Scruton are the proud par- 
ents of a daughter, their sixth child— 
all are girls! ... JAMES WILSON, 
advertising manager, St. Louis Star- 
Times, is conducting a series of lectures 
on newspaper advertising before the 
Junior Advertising Club of St. Louis. 
. .. Vacationing in the Sunny South, 
are J. A. VAN BUREN, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer business manager, and 
Mrs. Van Buren. . . . After a month 
at Phoenix, Ariz., with Mrs. Westcott, 
F. E. WESTCOTT, advertising man- 
ager, Gary (Ind.) Post Tribune, is 
back in the old work shop. . . . The 
Chattanooga Times management, some 
time ago, decided to eliminate the too 
great use of nicknames in the paper 
and as a result a too-conscientious 
proofreader presented the following 
copy—‘The stellar U. C. fullback was 
found to have sustained a severe 
Charles Horse.” . . . V. S. FOX, pub- 
lisher of the World Astrology maga- 
zine, New York, has purchased Mod- 
ern Astrology magazine, and will 
merge the two, discontinuing the latter. 
... PAUL MacNAMARA, advertis- 
ing manager of Harper’s Bazaar, has 
been appointed sales promotion man- 
ager of Good Housekeeping magazine. 
. . . Returning recently from Madrid, 
after six months in Spain, LELAND 
STOWE, special writer for the New 
York Herald Tribune, has been as- 
signed to the Washington bureau with 
NICHOLAS GREGORY of the finan- 
cial department. ... MRS. MINNIE 
R. DWIGHT, editor and publisher, 
Holyoke (Mass.) Transcript-Telegram, 
has been appointed to the Holyoke 
Soldiers’ Memorial Commission for a 
second term of three years. .. . A sil- 
ver wedding anniversary was cele- 
brated recently by MORRIS J. BO- 
RETZ, publisher, El Paso (Tex.), El 
Contental and Las Cruces (N. M.) 
Sun, and Mrs. Boretz. . . . An annual 
scholarship of $100 has been estab- 
lished by J. C. SEACREST, publisher, 
Lincoln (Neb.) State Journal, for a stu- 
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dent of Greencastle (Pa.) High School 
planning to enter college. . . . A mem- 
ber of a musically accomplished family, 
JANET GUNN of the Chicago Herald 
& Examiner is one of the youngest and 
ablest music critics on a city news- 
paper.... VERNON L. HOYT, for- 
merly with the Omaha Bee-News, is 
now publisher of a new paper, the 
Stanton (Ia.) Zephyr. ... Also for- 
merly of the Omaha Bee-News, JIM 
BUCHANAN now receives his morn- 
ing mail in Shanghai, where he is do- 
ing newspaper work... . ROLAND 
COLE is the newly named editor of 
Electrical Dealer, succeeding STAN- 
LEY A. DENNIS, who has resigned. 
...A co-founder of Radio Weekly, 
CURTIS A. WESSEL has joined Radio 
and Electric Appliance Journal in an 
executive capacity. ... The famous 
“A Line o’ Type or Two,” originated 
by the late BERT LESTON TAYLOR 
and later conducted by RICHARD 
HENRY LITTLE, retired, is now being 
piloted by JUNE PROVINES of “Front 


Views and Profiles” fame. . . . Two of 
the oldest, active newspaper execu- 
tives in the United States, EDWARD 
J. LYNETT, SR., 80, publisher of 
the Scranton Times, and E. TRACY 
SWEET, 84, editor of the Scrantonian, 
share the honors of being co-deans of 
the newswriters of Scranton, Pa... . 
JOHN SCUDDER BOYD, formerly 
with Cosmopolitan, is now assistant 
to the publisher of Judge... . It’s 
time to discard that old World Alma- 
nac and get your order in for the new 
1938 edition, which glitters with your 
own name in gold letters on the cover. 
. .. Shortly after New Year’s, GLENN 
GRISWOLD, vice-president, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., and publisher of 
Business Week, with his bride, the 
former Denny Prager, battled their 
way through a storm of rice and old 
shoes in New York... . MISS AGNES 
CARR, feature writer of the Boston 
Traveler, will conduct a course on 
“Writing for Women” at Boston Teach- 
ers College. 





Seattle SDX Plan 
Monthly Meetings 


Monthly discussion meetings are 
planned by the Seattle Alumni Chapter 
of Sigma Delta Chi for 1938 because of 
favorable reactions to such gatherings 
held in November and December, of the 
past year. 

Actives from the University of Wash- 
ington Chapter are invited to attend and 
toss as many provocative questions as 
they wish into the discussion “pot.” 

Thirty-eight alumni and actives (with 
alumni coming from various points in 
Western Washington) attended the Nov. 
19 dinner, held on the University cam- 
pus. It was an “All-Washington” pro- 
gram. To quote from the active chapter’s 
news-letter: 

“Syd Kossen (delegate to national con- 
vention) led off with the story of the 
annual convention and the winning of 
the efficiency trophy; Harold Turnblad 
(23) explained the workings of the A. P. 
Wirephoto; Carl Cleveland (’25), of Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, gave some dope on the 
big advertising agencies; Martin Trepp 
(35) told of some free-lancing in trade 
journalism on the Coast; Jud Hubbart 
(35) related some experiences with the 
Japan Advertiser in Tokyo; Sol Lewis 
(12) reminisced of experiences as a SDX 
national president. Mike Bird, chapter 
president last year, topped things off 
with the story of his scoop for the 
(Seattle) Star when two naval planes 
crashed south of Seattle.” 

Thirty SDX’s attended the downtown 
dinner, Dec. 17. H. P. “Dick” Everest, 
former publisher of the Eeastside Jour- 
nal, Kirkland, Wash., explained why he 
decided to return for a year of study after 
nearly 20 years of active newspapering. 
Newly completed sound motion pictures, 
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made by Seattle’s KOMO-KJR, showed 
how a large radio station seeks to “sell” 
its service and territory to time-buyers 
of the country. John H. Moninger, North- 
west manager for the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers, told of newspaper ex- 
periences in Chicago and of contacts with 
Midwest leaders of Sigma Delta Chi. 

Douglas Willix (Washington °30) is 
president of the Seattle Alumni Chapter 
and Hal Gislesen (32), secretary. Mar- 
tin Trepp (35) was program chairman 
for the December gathering and will ar- 
range other affairs. 





Contests 


Houghton Mifflin Company announces two 
Literary Fellowships for 1938. These are sim 
ilar to the Fellowships offered for the last three 
years, with the following exception: one Fel 
lowship will be given for a fiction project; one 
for a non-fiction project. The purpose of the 
awards, as hitherto, is to help writers of prom- 
ise to secure the financial independence essen 
tial to their development. These are not prizes 
for completed manuscripts, but a means of as 
sisting work in progress. Each Fellowship will 
carry an award of $1000, entirely in addition to 
and apart from subsequent royalties. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company will continue their policy 
of making publishing arrangements with prom- 
ising applicants other than those receiving the 
two awards. 

All applications for Fellowships must be re 
ceived by April 1, 1938. Application blanks 
with further particulars may be secured from 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park St., Boston. 


* 


A first prize of $200 is being offered by the 
Religious Drama Council for the best one-act 
play on the subject of Peace. The other 
awards will be: second prize, $100, donated by 
Samuel French; third prize, $50, offered by the 
Religious Drama Council; and fourth prize, a 
bronze medal, donated by Samuel French. The 
contest is to open March 1, 1938, and close on 
July 1, 1938. The plays must be suitable for 
production in churches by children, young peo 
ple or adults. The playing time must not ex 
ceed one hour. The judges will be chosen 
from leaders in the professivunal theater, edu- 
cational drama and peace organizations. The 
prize winning play will be submitted to Samuel 
French for an offer of publication. For further 
information and a copy of the rules, address: 
Religious Drama Counci, 71 West 23rd St., New 
York City. 
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Keeping Up With 
The Joneses 





does not always mean snobbish affecta 


tion. Sometimes it is a very wise thing | 
to do. 
| Enterprising 
| 
| Newspapermen 


keep up with the “Joneses” of their pro- | 
fession through The American Press. 


The American Press 


is the newspaperman’s magazine. Each 
month it contains time'y discussions of 
perplexing publishing problems, cover- | 
ing all phases of newspaper produc- | 
tion—advertising, circulation, 
mechanical equipment. 


newsprint, 


Send for a Sample Copy of 


_ The American Press | 
| $1.00 a year 
| 225 W. 39th St. New York, N. Y. | 











NEWSPAPER MEN 
AND STUDENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 


If you have chosen the 
Fourth Estate for your pro- 
fession, you should choose 
National Printer Journalist 
for your magazine. If you 
are just entering the news- 
paper field, you will find 
this magazine a great aid 
to your career. If you are 
an old-timer at writing and 
publishing, you will dis- 
cover fresh ideas in the 
many interesting articles 
on a wide variety of sub- 
jects which are contained 
in it each month. 


No other publication covers 
the field so thoroughly. 


Send $1.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion. 


NATIONAL 
PRINTER 
JOURNALIST 


3 219 So. Fourth Street, Springfield, Illinois 
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-THE BOOK BEAT: 





The Business Side 


PRINCIPLES OF NEWSPAPER 
MANAGEMENT, by James E. Pol- 
lard. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
New York. 462 pp. $3.50. 


Prof, Pollard, acting director of the 
School of Journalism at the Ohio State 
University, has been outspoken in his 
belief that journalism schools and de- 
partments are making a serious error 
in training their students for the edi- 
torial side of the press almost exclu- 
sively, to the neglect of the business 
office. 

“The day is past,” he observes, 
“when the editorial department is suf- 
ficient unto itself, or when the adver- 
tising department can be conducted 
without regard for the circulation or 
production departments. There are 
no longer separate watertight com- 
partments in the scheme of newspaper 
organization, if, indeed, there ever 
really were.” 

He has endeavored in this volume to 
present a rounded picture of daily 
newspaper publishing from the stand- 
point of management. Beginning with 
a general survey of the newspaper in- 
dustry, he takes up newspaper organ- 
ization and then proceeeds to discuss 
various problems and aspects of cir- 
culation, advertising, rate structure, 
promotion, financing, accounting, legal 
and postal regulations, production and 
industrial problems and relations, and 
office management. 

Pioneering, as it does, in a field too 
long neglected by journalism schools, 
Prof. Pollard’s book is a well planned 
basis or foundation for the teaching of 
the business aspects of publishing. It 
should bring to teachers and students 
alike a realization of the opportunities 
present in the business, advertising 
and circulation departments of the 
modern newspaper. If it did only that 
it would have served a valuable pur- 
pose. 


Authoring 


BREAKING INTO PRINT. Edited 
by Elmer Adler. New York: Simon 
and Schuster. x + 196 pp. $2.75. 


When 20 of the country’s best known 
writers contribute to a volume, it is 
certain to attract attention because of 
its authorship. And when the theme 
of their several chapters is how they 
became writers, it has not only the ap- 
peal of the prominent, but that of auto- 
biography. A new book possessing 
this dual attraction is “Breaking into 
Print.” 





Book Bulletins 


ASSIGNED TO ADVENTURE, 
by Irene Kuhn. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia and New York. 
432 pp. $3.00. 

One of America’s best known 
newspaperwomen chronicles her 
experiences as a reporter which 
began on the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Herald and carried her around 
the world. 

She worked on the Chicago 
Tribune in Paris, the China Press 
in Shanghai, the Star-Bulletin, of 
Honolulu, on various New York 
papers, wrote for magazines, had 
a whirl at the movies and served 
on press association staffs. 

Floyd Gibbons calls it “a great 
story by a great newspaper girl”; 
Stanley Walker calls her one of 
the best newspaperwomen ever 
heard of, says her story should 
interest anyone who has ever won- 
dered what a real newspaper- 
woman goes through. From a 
hasty glimpse, we’ve a hunch the 
gentlemen are not exaggerating. 
It starts off swell. More about it 
later. 











The volume bears this somewhat 
quaintly phrased, but nonetheless de- 
scriptive, subtitle: “Being a compila- 
tion of papers wherein each of a select 
group of authors tells of the difficul- 
ties of authorship and how such trials 
are met, together with biographical 
notes and comment by an editor of the 
Colophon.” 

The authors who contributed to this 
collection are Sherwood Anderson, 
Robert Benchley, Stephen Vincent 
Benet, Pearl Buck, James Branch 
Cabell, Charles Waddell Chesnutt, 
A. E. Coppard, Theodore Dreiser, Jo- 
seph Hergesheimer, Robinson Jeffers, 
MacKinlay Kantor, Rockwell Kent, 
Sinclair Lewis, William McFee, H. L. 
Mencken, Christopher Morley, Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, Carl Van Vech- 
ten, Hugh Walpole, and Edith Whar- 
ton. 

This material first appeared as ar- 
ticles in the Colophon. Mr. Adler, who 
is responsible for the series, says that 
“an unusually sympathetic audience 
inspired these revelations.” 

In addition to the articles by the va- 
rious contributors, Mr. Adler has se- 
cured information from each of these, 
usually in the form of a letter, in an- 


swer to such questions as whether 
they use a typewriter or more old- 
fashioned writing instruments, how 
many drafts they make before submit- 
ting a manuscript to the printer, and 
how many changes they make in the 
proofs. 

Such a volume as this may be read 
with interest by anyone who is familiar 
with the work of any of these writers. 
It belongs with the best non-fiction of 
the fall publishing season. Beyond its 
general interest, however, it has spe- 
cial values for those engaged in or in- 
terested in writing in its many phases. 
—Joun E. Drewry, director, the Henry 
W. Grady School of Journalism, The 
University of Georgia. 


Books and Authors 


Josephine Lawrence, author of “Bow 
Down to Wood and Stone,” her latest 
novel which her new publishers, Little, 
Brown & Co., brought out Feb. 4, works 
all day in her office on the Newark (N. J.) 
Sunday Call. “I live alone in a small 
apartment so I can write nights,” said this 
best-selling author in reply to a recent 
question about her writing habits. “Peo- 
ple assume automatically that working 
all day and writing three hours every 
night must exhaust me—but I view with 
awe and alarm the women who work all 
day, dance or play bridge or night-club 
it for half the night and then climb moun- 
tains, ride, and play tennis Sunday. I 
do none of these things. Only rule for 
exercise is never, never to ride when I 
can walk.” 





On March 11, Appleton-Century will 
publish “Three Rousing Cheers,” the 
autobiography of Elizabeth Jordan, fa- 
mous woman reporter of the time of 
Nellie Bly, the original Dorothy Dix, and 
Beatrice Fairfax. Readers of Ishbel Ross’ 
popular “Ladies of the Press,” will re- 
member her many anecdotes about Miss 
Jordan who was for many years assist- 
ant Sunday editor to Arthur Brisbane on 
the old New York World. Miss Jordan 
was later the editor of Harper’s Bazaar 
and and editorial adviser to Harper & 
Brothers, and while in the latter position 
discovered Sinclair Lewis, whose first 
three novels she accepted and published. 
Of recent years she has herself become a 
successful fiction writer. 


Eugene J. Young, cable editor of the 
New York Times, is the author of a book, 
“Looking Behind the Censorships,” which 
J. B. Lippincott Company will publish 
March 31. It is the story of the news 
that foreign correspondents cannot send 
back to their papers. 


Richardson Wright, editor of House and 
Garden, has just delivered to J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company the manuscript of his 
new garden book—“The Gardener’s Day 
Book.” It will be a companion volume 
to his popular “Gardener’s Bed Books.” 
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Behind the Scenes _ cneisies rom pave 7 


tion down near the end of the column. 

The sudden growth in recent months 
of radio programs using commentators 
on Hollywood items has made it nec- 
essary for publicity departments to 
add a contact man for this outlet. 
They have to get their share of good 
stories for these commentators. 

And all of this is made more nerve- 
wracking by the fact that usually 
every outlet gets material that is 
exclusive to him, unless it is such 
general-interest news as was the an- 
nouncement of Jeanette MacDonald’s 
engagement to Gene Raymond. 

So it is not surprising to know that 
even with 10 to 15 men and women 
each turning out more copy a day 
than some one-feature-a-day news- 
papermen do in a week, that these 
“planters” are always crying “more.” 

Every story that passes the editors’ 
pencils gets printed someplace, some- 
time. But not every one is good 
enough to hit one of the many top- 
ranking columns or wire services. In 
fact, no studio publicity department 
can ever hope to satisfy every pos- 
sible outlet fully. 


W HEN the writer entered this busi- 
ness in 1927, he, as a publicity writer, 
had to not only write everything from 
three-line fillers to magazine articles, 
but also had to work out exploitation, 
advertising suggestions, select scenes 
for those “Trailers” (or “Prevues”) 
shown in theaters, pose players in 
stills for billboards, get them in for 
portraits and even arrange fashion 
sittings. 

But the thing has grown too far for 
that, anymore. All studios have sep- 
arate advertising and exploitation de- 
partments. And they now have art 
departments where the job of those 
workers is to get all kinds of photo- 
graphs. 

This picture department plans lay- 
outs, takes care of color photographs, 
arranges and plans portrait sittings, 
plots holiday and news art, photo- 
graphs stars everywhere from around 
their homes to the county fair—in 
short conceives and executes any and 
all kinds of photographic publicity. 
And then tries to keep up with the re- 
quests on ideas thought up by the writ- 
ers and newspapermen themselves. 

After it’s all been taken, that de- 
partment has to get the prints through 
the laboratory fast enough to make it 
useful and in enough quantity to sat- 
isfy every possible outlet. 

And, strange to say, for all the art 
taken in Hollywood, scarcely any of 
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that released is an utter waste. A lot 
is rejected and redone because of bad 
photography or miscarriage of idea. 
But once it goes out, it gets printed in 
a thousand papers or merely one, but 
someplace, sometime it gets into print. 

The nation has gone picture-con- 
scious and there is no limit, anymore, 
to the outlets for good pictures from 
Hollywood. 


May I insert one little word, right 
here? Good art takes planning, time 
and trouble to get, sometimes great 
expense to achieve correctly. And 
there is nothing on earth that will 
make a publicity man feel so close to 
collapse and then so angry as to have 
one of those pictures for which he had 
had to fight for hours to get come out 
in a paper without even the name of 
the star used. And that does happen. 

Then there is the magazine depart- 
ment where all magazine writers and 
editors come for ideas, requests for 
interviews and art. That is a busi- 
ness in itself. 

Heading all of these workers is, of 
course, the publicity director, the man 
who should be mentioned first but who 
never has time to yell for any glory 
and is satisfied only when his staff 
functions properly. Success and fail- 
ure alike is in his lap. Men like How- 
ard Strickling and his assistant, Ralph 
Wheelweight, at M-G-M, run this 
whole machinery. 


THERE is one other phase of this 
publicity business in Hollywood that 
is of comparatively recent growth. 
That is the direct service to news- 
papers all over the United States. 

Not a great many years ago, it was 
almost an unheard-of thing for news- 
papers—other than a few—to run sto- 
ries from studios in drama sections. 
News columns rarely carried anything 
other than marriages, divorces, juicy 
scandals, deaths and such spot news 
items on film players. Roto sections 
hardly ever graced their pages with 
pictures of movie folk. 

Then movie columns began to ema- 
nate from Hollywood by wire service 
and from syndicates. Photo services 
began use of film player art, most of 
which were leg shots and bathing suit 
pictures. Hollywood got its national 
publicity almost solely through such 
channels. Drama pages usually ran 
only theater notices—stories about the 
picture “opening Friday” or “now cur- 
rent at the Blah Theater.” What serv- 
ices newspapers got from studios came 
from New York offices. New York 
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still does much mailing but Hollywood 
now is definitely in the field. 

Drama pages began to open up on 
feature stories from Hollywood. In- 
dividual drama editors started daily 
columns in which plenty of material 
other than critical comments was 
needed. The news pages found use 
for interesting movie art. Roto sec- 
tions saw reader interest in film photos 
and even full-page layouts. 

Hollywood publicity offices jumped 
right into the game. Press agents 
found that stories direct from studios 
were welcomed when they were well- 
written, factual and blurbs and credits 
held to a bare minimum. “Selling 
phrases” dropped from copy; picture 
and studio credits were inserted nat- 
urally and adroitly. 

Now each studio has its own little 
department that functions as a com- 
bination syndicate and “special cor- 
respondent bureau” for any paper 
within the United States. 


We airmail spot news items which 
become fillers on drama pages or find 
their way into drama editors’ columns. 
We have a newsletter—now printed 
and headed where once it was mimeo- 
graphed. Several hundred newspapers 
receive weekly a few 350 to 750 word 
features handpicked to suit the indi- 
vidual tastes and needs of the papers. 
Each story is exclusive to one paper 
in each city. 

The same applies to exclusive art. 
Not all of this art is beautifully posed 
portraits or “clinches” between hero 
and heroine. Hollywood press de- 
partments have gone candid. The 
continuity type of art and layouts al- 
ways occupies the photo department’s 
time and energy. Those papers which 
favor strips and “idea layouts” receive 
steady supplies. The out-of-town de- 
partment has to watch these outlets 
carefully to keep from oversupplying 
or wasting an art editor’s time on un- 
wanted material. 

Some editors want long magazine- 
type yarns. There aren’t many but 
we take care of them. Smaller papers 
are supplied with mats. 

Then come the requests from edi- 
tors. That’s where “service” comes in. 
Stories are written and art made to 
order. No paper is too unimportant 
to get special service. The keynote 
is “supply it immediately.” It may be 
as simple as wiring back a reply or 
it may take a week to gather but it 
gets to the requesting party event 
ually. 


Many things have been overlooked 
in this little article but one important 
item must be mentioned. That is the 
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visits to Hollywood of drama editors 
from individual papers. 

Only seven or less years ago, the 
visit of a writer from a paper to Holly- 
wood would have caused utter aston- 
ishment and brought a polite sight- 
seeing tour. 

Editors occasionally came to Holly- 
wood on vacations with little thought 
of work. Now they come annually by 
the hundreds, their expenses paid by 
their papers and sent to the film city 
to work. Their trips West finds them 
filing a daily yarn which usually is 
featured in articles that begin on front 
pages and run over into inside layouts. 
They carry art layouts and pictures of 
the writers with stars. 

All of Hollywood works together on 


these trips. Each publicity depart- 
ment takes from one to several days 
of the visiting writer’s time, arranging 
interviews, showing him the entire 
studios, making art and supplying him 
with information that not only will go 
into his special series but will give him 
data on which to write for the re- 
mainder of the year. 

The importance of this will be seen 
by the fact that during 1937, 178 such 
writers came to Hollywood for special 
Hollywood stories and 92 were making 
“return” visits. Several drama edi- 
tors have been making these trips an- 
nually for more than four years. Each 
year the list grows. 

And so does the work of the pub- 
licity man. 


Pictorial Journalism  !ée+ fom pave s1 


The result is that many courses are 
being taught by men who have worked 
into the course because of an interest 
in photography, but who do not know 
the first thing about the highly special- 
ized demands of news photography. 
The type is common. Usually he is 
a man whose taste runs to pictorialism 
and “arty” pictures. More often than 
not, he is a miniature camera fiend and 
talks a jargon of long-time developing, 
fine grain processing, and dependence 
upon natural light that the news pho- 
tographer would find strange indeed. 
News photography is as different from 
pictorial photography as news writing 
is from poetry, and a poet would be a 
poor teacher in a journalism school. 

This tendency was brought out in 
a recent exhibition given by the press 
association of a Middle Western state. 
The pictures were judged by univer- 
sity professors and members of the 
camera club—all expert in their lines, 
but devoid of newspaper knowledge. 
The result was just what might be ex- 
pected. Not a real news picture won 
a prize. All the pictures with ribbons 
were of wagon wheels, waving fields 
of grain, and portraits in such heavy 
key that no half-tone would have re- 
corded them. 

The nearest thing to a news picture 
was a group of men waiting for the 
ball park to open. This picture re- 
ceived an honorable mention—and 
that largely because of its pictorial ap- 
peal. Beauty has its place in news 
photography, but it was plain that the 
judges had no understanding of the 
camera man’s problems. 


THE professional camera man may 
be just as bad, or even worse, than the 
amateur as a teacher. He may rightly 


put more emphasis upon speedy, rather 
than fine-grain developer. He may 
show how to shoot pictures “off the 
arm,” instead of fiddling around for 
half an hour, as the amateur, with no 
reason to hurry, does. 

He may teach independence of light 
by means of the flash gun. Yet he 
may still be unsatisfactory. His vi- 
sion is too narrow. He talks a lan- 
guage that the student does not under- 
stand. He is impatient because his 
students do not understand what to 
him seems very simple. He knows 
only how to get pictures, not how to 
use them affectively. He has had no 
time or interest for studying the sig- 
nificance, possibilities, or limitations 
of the picture. 

As likely as not, he just isn’t the 
teacher type. As a matter of fact, be- 
tween the two, the amateur would 
probably do a better job than the pro- 
fessional. 

There are various solutions for this 
problem. The “Short Course” given 
by the University of Oklahoma seems 
to be a worthy project. Instigated by 
Prof. A. Clarence Smith, the three- 
day spring session was hailed as a 
great success. While much can be 
gained by such courses, they are no 
more than clearinghouses, in reality, 
and are not adequate, except in con- 
junction with more thorough studies. 


Ir the schools cannot get men of 
newspaper experience with a great 
interest in news photography, they 
might experiment with using men 
from the local paper. A journalism 
school graduate who had experience 
as a news photographer and yet rec- 
ognized the broader aspects of the 
newspaper, might be induced to take 





over classes on a part-time basis. That 
would solve the financial problem and 
would insure fairly reliable teaching. 
A smart young executive, not neces- 
sarily a photographer, but interested 
in the subject, might be satisfactory. 
Such a man would be capable of going 
into the subjects of layout, wire trans- 
mission, selection, and ethics. 

The second great problem has been 
the expense of getting started with 
equipment. Many school directors 
feel that elaborate equipment costing 
hundreds of dollars is necessary to 
start a course in news photography. 
Such is not the case. In every high 
school and university there is some 
unused store room where, with the in- 
stallation of running water, an ade- 
quate dark room may be built. Sixty 
dollars or less will provide enough 
equipment. 

One focusing type of kodak is suffi- 
cient for a start. This need not cost 
more than $12, but should have a lens 
with a speed of at least 6.3. Such a 
camera may seem like a joke to the 
news photographer, but it must be re- 
membered that most students have 
only a hazy idea of how a camera 
works. They would be lost with the 
more elaborate equipment. Good pic- 
tures can be taken with a kodak, and 
after the fundamentals have been 
learned, it will be time to look into 
a good used Speed Graphic or reflex 
type of box. But the kodak will keep 
the instructor occupied for many 
weeks. After all, one doesn’t start in 
the first grade by reading Aristotle, 
and the same principle holds for new 
students of photography. 

Two or three trays, two dollars 
worth of chemicals, an inexpensive 
horizontal enlarger, printing frames, 
paper, and film is enough equipment 
for a start. Each semester the equip- 
ment may be added to and enlarged. 
An exposure meter, a better enlarger, 
filters, and a flash gun can be pur- 
chased as the budget permits, but 
much can be done with even the most 
modest equipment. And of course all 
schools can purchase such equipment 
with discounts of at least 20 per cent. 





Devoted to the Georgia Press Insti- 
tute, the February issue of the Georgia 
Alumni Record was edited by mem- 
bers of the Georgia chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, national professional jour- 
nalism fraternity. Dyar Massey, pres- 
ident of the Georgia chapter and assist- 
ant in the Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism, was in charge of the 
edition. 





Lioyp Tuorre (Washington ’26) is now 
in a public relations capacity with the 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle. 
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WHO -: WHAT - WHERE 





ALBERT FREDERICK HENNING, veteran 
Texas newspaperman and former head 
of the Department of Journalism at 
Southern Methodist University, died Feb. 
1 in Dallas following an illness of more 
than a year. He was 60 years old. 

Born in Luling, Texas, his newspaper 
career began on the Luling Signal as an 
apprentice receiving $1 a week. He later 
was associated in various capacities with 
papers in Luling, Nacogdoches, Schulen- 
burg, Beaumont, San Antonio, Houston, 
Denison and Dallas. 

As a member of the staff of the Dallas 
News he was assigned in 1921 to teach 
journalism at S. M. U., without salary 
from the university. He became pro- 
fessor of journalism in 1923, a position he 
held until he took a two years’ leave last 
June. His book “Ethics and Practices of 
Journalism” was published by Long & 
Smith in 1931. 

Prof. Henning was literary editor of 
the Dallas Times Herald from 1927 to 
1933 and had been manager of the Texas 
Election Bureau since 1922. He was a 
member of Sigma Delta Chi and a past 
national officer of Kappa Tau Alpha 
fraternities. 

A. H. Herzer, editor of the Georgetown 
(O.) News Democrat, won more prizes 
than any other publisher in the state at 
the annual state newspaper show, con- 
ducted by the Ohio Newspaper Associa- 
tion and the Buckeye Press Association, 
in Columbus. The newspaper was ad- 
judged the best in Ohio for its editorials, 
make-up, typography, community service, 
and general appearance, and won high 
mention for its editorial page and news 
coverage. Mr. Heizer was graduated 
from the Ohio State University School 
of Journalism in 1933, was a member of 
Kappa Sigma fraternity, Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalistic fraternity. He 
is secretary of the Georgetown Rotary 
Club, member of the F. O. E., county com- 
mitteeman of the Ohio Newspaper Asso- 
ciation, president of the Brown County 
chapter, Ohio State University Alumni 
Association, and correspondent for the 
Associated Press, Cincinnati Post, Cincin- 
nati Enquirer, Portsmouth Times, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, and I. N. S. 

* 


The appointment of Howarp HaAnpLeE- 
MAN as chief of the Detroit bureau of Jn- 
ternational News Service was announced 
recently by Barry Faris, Editor-in-Chief. 
Handleman succeeds Jack VINCENT, who 
has been transferred to the staff of the 
Chicago I. N. S. bureau. 


* 

Rosert W. Benver (Washington ’22), 
publisher of the Daily Alaska Empire, 
Juneau, Alaska, died suddenly Dec. 26, 
in Phoenix, Ariz., while on a leisure 
motor trip. In ill health for a consider- 
able period, Bender had gone south hop- 
ing to recover. 

He was a son-in-law of the governor of 
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Personal Paragraphs 


Palmer Hoyt 


Palmer Hoyt, one of the new members 
of the Executive Council of Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, is 
managing editor of the Portland (Ore.) 
Oregonian, a post he has held since May, 
1933. 

Born 1897 in Roseville, Ill., his parents 
were the Rev. Edwin P. Hoyt, Baptist min- 
ister, and Annie Tendler Hoyt. His boy- 
hood was spent in Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont and Montana. He attended prep 
school at William Jewell College, Liberty, 
Mo., and McMinnville College, now Lin- 
field College, McKinnville, Ore. Enlisting 
in the Third Oregon Infantry in March, 
1917, he served a year and a half over- 
seas and came home a Battalion Sergt. 
Major. 

Entering the University of Oregon, he 
was a charter member of Alpha Eta Delta 
and became a member of Sigma Delta 
Chi. Active in campus journalism, he be- 
came telegraph editor of the East Ore- 
gonian (not connected with the Oregon- 
ian) following his graduation in 1923. He 
joined the staff of the Oregonian in 1926 
as a copy reader. Successively he be- 
came a general assignment reporter, 
drama editor, night city editor, executive 
news editor and then managing editor. 

He is the author of some 50 short 
stories. His hobbies are golf and fishing 
—but he brags about neither. He mar- 
ried Cecile Devore, Alpha Delta Pi at the 
University of Oregon, in 1921. They have 
two sons, Edwin Palmer Hoyt, III, and 
Charles Richard. 





Alaska, John Troy (Washington Asso- 
ciate). Before taking over the manage- 
ment of the daily in the Alaskan capital, 
Bender had for several years been an 
active, and widely known theatrical exec- 
utive. He had been in charge of motion 
picture houses both on the Pacific Coast 
and in the East. 





He served in France with the A. E. F., 
taking up his college work after the war. 
During his college days he was not only 
active in campus publications but served 
an off-campus apprenticeship in Seattle 
theatrical advertising work. 

His widow and father, W. L. Bender, 
of Tacoma, Washington, survive. 

* 


Norris Byers (Washington °31) an 
nounced to envious friends early this 
year that he was to leave Jan. 19 from 
Vancouver, B. C., for a six or eight 
months’ trip around the globe. Armed 
with two cameras and a typewriter, Byers 
will represent a group of trade papers. Ac- 
companied by a companion from Seattle, 
he will stop for several weeks in New 
Zealand and Australia before proceeding 
to Genoa. From that point plans are in 
definite; they expect to make a walking 
tour through part of Europe if time and 
conditions permit. For the past several 
years Byers has been an employee of the 
Tax Commission of the State of Washing- 
ton, with side ventures in journalism and 
photography. 

* 

Davin Boyp (Northwestern ’29) was 
the author of a 15,000-word biographical 
article based on the life of William Sid 
ney Porter entitled “O. Henry’s Road of 
Destiny,” which appeared in the October, 
1937, issue of Americana,” the quarterly 
published by the American Historical 
Society, Inc. 





Apologies to Lynne 


As delegates and visitors to the 
convention of Sigma Delta Chi in 
Topeka last November may recall, 
Albert W. Bates, former executive 
secretary of the organization and now 
a member of the public relations staff 
of Swift & Co. in Chicago, was un- 
able to attend the convention and 
outline the work of the committee on 
the proposed reorganization of the 
fraternity. 

The reason for his absence, as the 
Topeka newspapers noted, was the 
anticipated arrival of the stork at the 
Bates domicile. Bates planned to fly 
to Topeka as soon as the big bird had 
made its visit. But convention ses- 
sion after session passed without the 
arrival of the expected Al. 

The stork did not make an appear 
ance until too late for Papa Bates to 
get to Topeka after Lynne Powell 
Bates, a very charming miss indeed, 
had arrived. 

Our apologies, Lynne, for not hav 
ing chronicled your arrival sooner, 
and congratulations to your parents! 
But the convention wasn’t all it 
should have been, because your Dad 
wasn’t there. 




















Doctors of Words 
PLayiInc havoc with human emo- 


tions! 


So Dan Magill, in this issue of THe 


he once handled a story resulting in a 
violent example of that long estab- 
lished but not particularly admirable 
American institution—the lynching. 





Juggling dynamite! 


So Hugh Baillie, president of the United Press Associa- 
tions, termed the work of foreign correspondents of Amer- 
ican newspapers and press associations in another article 
appearing in THe QUILL recently. 


Never. as we recall, have we heard more descriptive 
phrases applied to newsgathering and writing. News- 
papermen and women can and do play havoc with human 
emotions almost daily. Not so frequently are they called 
upon to handle the verbal dynamite of the Far-Eastern 
variety which may plunge nations into war—but at least 
minor detonations frequently are inherent in or result 
from their stories of Council, Board of Education or Board 
of Health meetings. 

Most newspaper folk, we feel, take the responsibility of 
their jobs rather seriously. Even professionally, if you 
will permit the word. Quite a few of them look upon the 
newspaper as an important and constructive force in the 
social scheme. They may pause to weigh the effect of a 
story, an exposé, or campaign. Will the end sought, the 
possible result, justify the hullabaloo? 

They try to stick to facts, to get to the bottom of things, 
to get the lowdown. To do more than merely mirror the 
passing stream of human follies and accomplishment. They 
try to do a little more than their job calls for—to prepare 
themselves for greater responsibility, for more significant 
assignments. 


THEN there’s the element, and a goodly sized one too, 
that feels the story’s the thing—and the devil take the con- 
sequences. If a little color here, a little shading there, 
helps make a better story who’s the wiser or who’s to care? 
What difference if a case is tried in the newspaper before 
it gets to court? The defendant is as guilty as can be—and 
everyone with a grain of sense knows it. 

And when the case reaches the courts turn it into a show. 
Go as far as the judge will let you—and he'll let you go 
pretty far if it’s an election year. 

There’s the policy of raising a little hell now and then 
for the circulation of it. Doesn’t matter particularly what 
about as long as it will catch public fancy for a few days. 
If someone gets hurt in the tumult and shouting they prob- 
ably didn’t amount to anything anyway. Fill your reviews 
with wise-cracks—let the quips fall where they may—for 
you've a reputation as a wit to maintain regardless. 


Weve tried to picture, through their staffs, the two pre- 
dominating types of newspapers. There are other papers, 
of course, which are a mixture of both, but even there 
either fact or froth will be the principal characteristic. 


AS 
WE VIEW 


Quit, describes the manner in which IT 


But the responsibility for determin- 
ing what kind of newspaper a news- 
paper shall be does not rest with the 
staff. It rests with the publisher and 
the men he selects for the key editorial 
positions. 

If the publisher determines that his 
paper shall represent the highest ideals 
of journalism he can find the men who 
will work, and fight, joyously with him 
to achieve that ideal. 

If he decides to be a journalistic panderer to the lowest 
type of reader he again will find those who will cast their 
lot with him, even though they may despise themselves for 
doing so and curse the economic necessity that forces them 
to share his pathway. 

He can adopt a policy of obtaining his employes as 
cheaply as possible, working them as hard and as long as 
he can, and casting them adrift at the first sign of resent- 
ment or rebellion. 

He can adopt a policy of finding the best brains possible 
for both the editorial and business side of his publication, 
rewarding them adequately and assuring them a future 

He can regard publishing as a public trust and responsi- 
bility, which, if faithfully carried out, will bring substantial 
financial returns. 

He can regard it merely as any other manufacturing 
business, gear it to produce the greatest possible returns— 
at least for the time being—and wreck it completely. 

He can make it possible for his publication to be a news- 
paper, a glorified shopping news or a scandal sheet. 

He can make it possible to assemble a staff of real re- 
porters—doctors of words—or a varied and sundry collec- 
tion of journalistic quacks. 

He has a lot to think about—a publisher. 


oa 
Self-Treated 


T HERE'S plenty to think about in the suggestion of Rob- 
ert R. O’Brien, publisher of the Council Bluffs (Iowa) 
Nonpareil and president of the Inland Daily Press Asso- 
ciation, that the newspapers of America unite in a nation- 
wide newspaper advertising campaign to, as he puts it, 
“reaffirm in the minds of local merchants the value of 
newspaper advertising.” 

But why limit this suggested self-advertising drive 
solely to proclaiming the merits of a newspaper as a me- 
dium for putting sales messages for advertisers before 
the world? 

Isn’t there a need for a newspaper to devote some pro- 
motion to the newspaper itself—to the way it gathers and 
interprets the news? To something of the men and 
women who make today’s press associations and news- 
papers what they are? To their adventures in gathering 
the news? To the hardships often entailed? To letting 
the public in on something of the cost, something of the 
problems connected with the publishing of a newspaper? 

Such a concerted campaign might well be employed to 
resell the readers on the newspapers—to offset some of 
the calumny and abuse that has been directed at the press 
from Washington and other points in the last several 
years. 
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AT DEADLINE 
[Continued from page 2] 


biography and diary, but also from 
documents issued at the time of her 
trial for adultery. I took such pains 
that I know of only one slip in accu- 
racy of detail, which only one re- 
viewer, with very specialized knowl- 
edge, found. 

“The opening scene of the story, 
which takes place in an old house in 
Buckingham Street, looking on to the 
Thames, was pictured in my own 
rooms in Pepys’ house. Dickens is 
said to have been a frequent visitor 
to the same apartment, and in more 
recent times Lenin and Trotsky vis- 
ited the then tenant and borrowed a 
large sum of money for revolutionary 
purposes which was faithfully repaid 
after the Bolshevik outbreak in 1916 
—ten years afterwards. 

“The Texas scenes were all pre- 
pared during a visit to Texas, and the 
burial place of Mr. Samuel Glasscock 
on the San Antonio River is a real lo- 
cation on my cousin’s ranch near 
Goliad. The closing scenes, with the 
unveiling of Cumberland’s conspiracy 
against Victoria, are all placed in 
country that I know intimately on the 
fringe of the Black Mountains in Car- 
marthenshire, Wales. My study win- 
dows in my father-in-law’s old house 
look across a romantic valley to the 
Castle which is described in the last 
chapters, and the house itself is the 
scene of Christopher’s encounter with 
his appalling grandmother, Madam de 
Boucher, and his assassination of his 
father.” 

Writing historical fiction, it appears, 
is no mere job of sitting down and 
dashing off—as if anything that 
amounts to anything is ever really 
“just dashed off.” 


Tus little item has to do with a cer- 
tain feature writer for a metropolitan 
newspaper—“Kim,” by nickname. 

Kim’s managing editor decided it 
would be a good idea for him to learn 
how to operate a camera, thereby en- 
abling him to shoot the pictures to ac- 
company his stories. On some assign- 
ments it would then be possible to send 
but one man—instead of a photog- 
rapher as well. 

The lessons began and Kim took 
hold right smartly. It came time for 
field work. Kim decided to spend the 
week end in the open, shooting pic- 
tures. His desire was communicated 
to the photographic department — 
where he had been learning the finer 
points of picture-snapping—and his kit 
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was prepared, plates loaded, flash 
bulbs packed, etc., ete. 

Came Saturday afternoon. Kim 
called for his pack, found it ready, 
swung it to his shoulder by its strap, 
and was off. Cheers from the photog- 
raphers followed him—or were they 
jeers? 

Monday morning a tired Kim came 
into the studio and plunked the pack 
onto a desk top. 

“Gosh,” he grunted, “no wonder you 
guys get so round-shouldered, lugging 
those things around all the time. You 
need a truck. I’m gonna have to 
understudy a camel to do this job.” 


as possible. 


service. 


35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 








——— Puts the Right Man in the Right Place 


Thirteen Years— 


The Personnel Bureau has begun its thirteenth year 
of service to employers and members of Sigma Delta 
Chi, better prepared than ever to carry on its work. 


Employers who choose their employees carefully 
have learned that The Personnel Bureau's recommen- 
dations are always based upon sound judgment and 
careful selection to meet the requirements as exactly 


Hundreds of Sigma Delta Chi members have found 
their first jobs and then advancement—just the jobs 
they have wanted and can best fill—through this na- 
tionwide selective service. 


The Personnel Bureau begins its thirteenth year 
mindful and appreciative of the confidence placed in 
it in the past, and with a determined pledge of greater 


Let The Personnel Bureau serve you! 


THE PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 


j———= Puts the Right Man in the Right Place 
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“What was the matter, Kim,” sympa- 
thized a cameraman sweetly. “It 
wasn’t heavy?” 

“Heavy,” exploded Kim, “It was like 
a ton of bricks.” 

A group assembled as the pack was 
unloaded. The bottom appeared. Then 
the bottom came out! It was a false 
bottom and beneath the false bottom 
nestled a neat row of pieces of lead 
from the composing room—10 pounds 
of them! 


Apert Nisuinc (Texas °32), formerly 
news editor of the Temple (Texas) Tele- 
gram, is now in the slot and writing edi- 
torials for the Houston Chronicle. 











2387 Teviot Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





























Shop Talk at Thirty 


After Hours, men like to relax, to talk, to exchange ideas. 
Through EDITOR & PUBLISHER, newspapermen the 
country over, find a meeting place for the exchange of 
news and ideas. Seattle may get an idea from Boston, 
Chicago may get a good stunt from New Orleans. And 
because news men are somewhat inclined to move 
around, they like to keep track of their friends through 
the newspaperman’s newspaper. 


One of EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S outstanding features is 
the department called “Shop Talk at Thirty.” If you 
are not a regular reader of this feature you are missing 
something which hundreds of writers find enjoyable, in- 
formative and inspiring. 


To keep you posted on the news of the craft, EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER maintains correspondents at all important 
news sources and its bills for telegraph tolls rival in size 
those which the average daily would pay. 


You will find that $4, invested in an EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER subscription will pay dividends in information 
and inspiration. Why be without YOUR OWN news- 


paper? 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Times Building Times Square New York, N. Y. 



































